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LOQUACITY IN FREE COUNTRIES. 


A WORTHY and wealthy citizen of Philadelphia was recently 

solicited to subscribe towards the endowment of a Professorship 
of Elocution in one of the Universities of Pennsylvania. His reply 
was curt and characteristic, ‘ Not if I know it, sir,—unless you 
confine the instruction to parsons, and teach them how to read the 
Bible with proper emphasis and feeling. That would be a laudable 
and useful object ; but as regards public speaking, I hold it to be a 
pernicious thing. In fact, sir, I consider ‘the gift of the gab’ to be 
the curse of our country, and will not give a red cent to encourage 
the nuisance.” 

In our own country, the venerable and illustrious Lord Brougham 
seems, at the close of his long life, to have come to a conclusion 
very similar to that of thé Philadelphian gentleman. He—the 
orator above all other orators of the past generation,—a man who 
has made a greater number of long speeches than any other man 
of his day, took occasion, in opening the meeting of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science, to denounce par- 
liamentary loquacity as the political vice of our time. With all 
proper deference, however, to a statesman so experienced, and a 
philosopher so sage as Lord Brougham, we think he attached undue 
importance to the evil of which he very justly complained. It 
has been the fashion of late, in certain high and exclusive circles, 
to assert that parliamentary government is on its trial in this 
country ; and to hint that a day may come, more speedily than most 
people think, when its proved failure in the land of its birth may 
encourage despotism abroad, and render a despotism necessary in 
England, to prevent a lapse into anarchy. Lord Brougham should 
not lend the weight of his truly noble name to the repetition of this 


senseless or treasonable parrot-cry. Our free institutions are in no | 


danger from loquacity. As long as Great Britain is an independent 


it will be a free country—however long-winded may be its orators, | 


or in whatever glare of publicity the smallest as well as the greatest 
acts of its Government may be exhibited to the world. 

It was the publicity given to the deplorable shortcomings of our 
officials during the Crimean War that startled Europe and ourselves, 
and led to the famous but imprudent saying by a royal personage 
which we have just quoted. But it must not be forgotten that the 
shortcomings of the French weré as great as our own, though they 
were not blazoned abroad, and that publicity in our case led to a 
remedy, and, by arousing that wholesome public spirit which can 
only exist in a free country, placed us in a higher and better position 
than we could haye attained had secresy, instead of publicity, been the 
rule of our national life. 
Lord Brougham warns his countrymen not to be too sure that a 
veyime differing in little but the name from absolute government 
may not be gradually introduced amongst us, under shelter of the 
“ry, “ Anything is better than the Session of 1860.” In England 
the promulgation of such an opinion will do no harm ; for everybody 
of any experience will feel its absurdity ; but on the continent of 
Europe it will be cited by despots, with the high name of Lord 
Yrougham—once and still the champion of the people—attached to 
It, to show that, however bad a despotism may be, it may nevertheless 
be something better than a Free Government. 

The great business of Parliament for the last quarter of a centu 

S partaken more of destruction than of construction. Tos 


So with regard to parliamentary loquacity. 
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stupid old laws which interfered with the trade, the conselences, and 
personal rights of the community, rather than to frame new enact- 
ments, has been its chief occupation ; and Lord Brougham must know 
that it takes a deal of talking and writing in our day to knock down 
a vivacious abuse or an ancient error. Where would have been the 
great questions of Roman Catholic Emancipation ; of the Test and 
Corporation Acts ; of Parliamentary Reform ; of Free Trade in the 
bread of the people ; and that question, dearer, perhaps, than all the 
rest to the heart of Henry Brougham—the Emancipation of the 
Negroes—if it had not been for parliamentary talk? In every free 
Parliament there must be little men as well as great ones,— 
loquacious, empty-pated busy-bodies, as well as sober and sound states- 
men,—spouters as well as orators,—impudent charlatans as well as 
modest philosophers. And there can be no doubt that the less useful 
class has largely increased in the House of Commons since the passing 
of the Reform Act of 1832; and that the rules for the regulation of 
its debates have not been adapted to suit the new emergencies that 
have arisen, consequent upon the introduction of the new democratic 
element into its once aristocratic purlieus. When rich local trades- 
men or attorneys are preferred by the constituencies to men of genius 
and principle, who come from London or elsewhere, but without long 
purses, to contest the doubtful honour of representing them, it is not 
at all surprising that there should, as Lord Brougham says, be many 
members so insignificant that they are wholly unknown, except to 
their own connections and their constituents. 

Neither is it surprising that these men should wish to talk. But 
that their wish to talk “ Buncombe” should really endanger free insti- 
tutions is a hallucination that should not find its way into the mind 
of a “man of mark” like our noble ex-chancellor, or any other of 
equal mental calibre. A Parliament without talk would be a contra- 
diction in terms. It is the peculiar business of a Parliament to talk ; 
and the question of much talk or little is simply one of degree and 
convenience. In the Congress of the United States, where at one time 
the “gift of the gab” threatened to be inconveniently cultivated, 
the speeches of all members except those of Cabinet Ministers 
have been limited to one hour; and the same rule, or one even 
more stringent might be applied in this country. The only des- 
potism required to remedy the evil is the wholesome despotism 
of Parliament itself ; and there is no doubt that it will be applied 
in due season, whenever the obstruction of long speeches becomes 
intolerable, even if the daily newspapers should not come to the 
reseue, and refuse to report “ Buncombe.” 

Let Lord Brougham be consoled. “ Buncombe ” itself is not 
without its uses in a free country. Where public opinion rules the 
state, it must have a spoken as well as a printed voice ; and where 
can it be spoken with so much weight of authority as in Parlia- 
ment? And if the big men were to have all the talk to them- 
selves, and not allow the little ones to put in a word, we fancy 
that the despotism of which Lord Brougham speaks would have 
commenced in a quarter where he would not have suspected its 
existence. Loquacity will do no more harm in 1861 than it did 
in 1821, or in those still remoter days when there were no news- 
And as for the troublesome pertinacity 
of minorities, who consume long hours in asking questions, and who, 
on the motion for adjournment, discourse on a thousand topics that 
may appear irrelevant to impatient ministers or steady old doc- 
y ires, Whig or Tory,—let the veteran statesman remember for 


papers and no Hansard. 
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how long a several of the blic quéstions which he 
himself hel ‘carry to @ tard iad in thé days of his 
golden prime, wer’ the questions of a minority. That a minority 
should be deprived of its tongue, would be indeed a despotism, as 
bad as that in a neighbouring country, from which he prays that 
we may be delivered. But there is, fortunately, no fear of such a 
catastrophe ; and had Lord Brougham been twenty years younger 
than he is, and seen before him the prospeet of delivering three 
or four hundred hes in addition to those with which~he has 
already enriched the political literature of his age, we doubt whether 
he would not himself have treated such a fear, if uttered by an 
opponent, as alike idle and mischievous. Better a thousand idle 
speeches from small men than one earnest speech from a great maa, 
despairing of the freedom of his country. 








WAR FOR AN IDEA. 


T= Emperor of the French went to war im 1859 with the Emperor 
of Austria for an “idea.” As the idea was one that recom- 
mended itself strongly to the Italian mind, Victor Emmanuel, King 
of Sardinia, who aspired to be King of Italy, not only applauded it, 
but took up arms to do as much as he could to aid in its transforma- 
tion into a fact. So also did Joseph Garibaldi. In due course of 
events it was found that the great idea was rather too great, and 
that the ugly fact of the Austrian Quadrilateral stood obstinately in 
the way of its realization. The Emperor of the French thereupon 
made peace as suddenly and as recklessly as he had made war, and 
left the egg of his “idea” to be hatched by some other bird than 
the Imperial Eagle of the Tuileries. But Joseph Garibaldi was not 
to be got out of the way. He also had his “idea,” as well as the 
Emperor of the French; and following the example set him by 
that high authority, he made war upon Naples. Success attended 
him, and he is now master of Naples and Sicily ; and next to Victor 
Emmanuel, the most important person in the Peninsula. 


But the “idea” of Garibaldi is not yet realized; for the Pope stands 
in his way, as the Quadrilateral did in that of Napoleon IIL, and all 
Europe looks on with feverish anxiety, to know whether the Italian 
General will show more persistency with his “idea” than the French 
Emperor did with his ; and whether he, with his virtue and heroism, 


will be a match for his enemies with their armies, and his false friends | 


with their craft. 


Hitherto, Garibaldi has manifested a very noble contempt for | 


diplomatic cunning. He has succeeded less ‘by the force of his 
soldiership than by the daring of his honesty ; but affairs have 
come to such a 


virtue, in the person of Garibaldi, might not do well to rest a | 
little on its laurels, and allow craft, in the person of Cavour, to | 


manage matters with the Great Protector of the Papacy. 
doubtless, be very easy to upset the lumbering old throne of the 
Pope, were it only supported by priests and the rabid hirelings— 
Irish, French, and Swiss—under the command of Lamoriciére ; but 
it will not be easy to dethrone Pius LX. if Napoleon III. determines 
to uphold him. That was the question of last week, as it is of this, 
though appearances indicate more strongly now than they did then 
that the “idea” is in danger, and that he who first boasted of enter- 
taining it, may by a strange turn in the wheel of destiny, be the man 
to defeat it. But if he follow a course so alien to his first intentions, 
and so likely to tarnish his renown, the whole of the blame will not 
be justly chargeable against him. Some portion of it must fall upon 
those who do not make sufficient allowance for the enormous diffi- 
culties of his false position, and who do not give him time enough to 
slide out of it. 


That the Emperor of the French, feeling ill at ease, has begun to 
speculate on the probability that the Pope will fly from Rome, is 
evident, we think, from the tone of the French official press ; and 
that such an event would relieve him from a good deal of embarrass- 
ment, as well as odium, is still more clear. The King of Naples was 
cowardly to run away without striking a blow in defence of his 
kingdom ; but if Pius 1X. were to follow the example, the same imputa- 
tion would not lie against him. Hoe is a priest, and ought not to 
fight like a king ; and were he to abandon Rome, he might perhaps 
return to it hereafter, shorn of his tempora! power, but with added 
spiritual lustre, under the protection of the whole of Roman Catholic 
Christendom. 


We in England, who have neither Frénch “ideas to influence us, 
nor respect for the Papacy to warp our judgmefit of the complications 
of Italy, can but continue to hope, as we cha¥e hoped all along;-that 
virtue will triumph over craft, and that Gaxibaldi, in spite -of all the 
formidable dangers that beset his path, wilh hold on to his “idea,”— 
never bating a jot of heart or energy, until he has rescued the land from 
its foreign as well as its domestic tyrants, and freed it, “from the Alps 
to the Adriatic.” It may turf out, after all, that fortune will favour 
the bold ; and then who so gréat as Garibaldi, even in the estimation 
of those who now lecture him for his want of prudence ? 


THE ‘AUSTRIAN QUESTION. 

{ oo present internal condition of Austria demands the most 

serious attention, not only of its own Government, but of that of 
Great Britain. -For some months~past’ the-Cabinet at Vienna have 
been occupied with projects of reform, which are, however, developing 
themselves so slowly that we doubt whether, when the day of trial 
comes, the heterogeneous nationalities of which the empire is composed 
will be sufficiently satisfied with the progress of the Government, in 
the liberal sense, to abstain altogether from revolutionary movement. 
In the German, Bohemian, and Galician provinces, tranquillity may, 
in all_ probability, be preserved ; but it would seem, from a letter 
which appears elsewhere in our columns, that in Hungary the 
revolutionary feeling is every day gaining ground, and the discontent 
of the population increasing, in consequence of the delay in the 
promulgation of the long-looked-for concessions. The rapid progress 
of events in Italy is likely to serve as an active stimulant to the 
revolutionary sentiment ; and if Francis Joseph wishes to retain this 
important section of his empire, he must advance as rapidly as 
Garibaldi. It is in the interest of Austria itself that-we speak, with 
the fatal example before them which the Bourbon dynasty at Naples has 
just afforded of concessions too long delayed, it would be madness to 
deny the necessity of prompt and vigorous action in Hungary, not in 
the sense of military oppression, but of constitutional .p 
Hitherto this tendency has manifested itself almost exclusively at 
Vienna ; the Government has sought, so to speak, to centralize its 
reforms, andthe daily growing power which ‘the Reichsrath is 
acquiring is always something gained. Two months since we hailed 
with satisfaction this step in the right direction, on the part of the 
Government; but it was in the hope that the reforms which had begun 
at Vienna would be extended to the provinces. This hope, we regret 
to say, has not yet been realized, and every day that passes increases 
the difficulties which lie in the way of the Government, and the 
opposition with which they will have to contend. The Hungarians 
demand the modified constitution of 1848, signed and sworn to by 
the Emperor Ferdinand V., and revoked by his successor, the present 





as to render it extremely doubtful whether | 


It would, | 


| Emperor. We are not going to enter into the technical question of 
their right to this constitution—which the Austrian Government 
| maintain was forfeited by the Revolution of 1849,—or of the expedi- 
| ency of the policy of retribution which has been adopted towards 
| them since that epoch ; we have simply to deal with facts as they 
' are; to weigh probabilities, and consider their general bearing upon 
| events of the day, more especially with reference to our own country. 
| Rightly or wrongly, the Hungarians take their stand upon the 
| modified constitution of 1848. The Hungarian members of the 
| Reichsrath who would be satisfied with a less concession, are repudi- 
_ ated by the nation which they profess to represent, the majority of 
| whom now openly pronounce for entire separation. It is possible 
| that some months ago the Hungarians would have been satisfied with 
_ the concessions which Count Rechberg expressed his willingness to 
make. In the immediate prospect of an attack by Piedmont on 
Venetia, and a diversion by Garibaldi in Croatia, they take a higher 
ground, and, upon the principle of the sybilline books, ask a higher 
price for their liberty for every day that it is denied them. 

Count Rechberg proposes—but he has not yet announced his 
scheme—to give to Hungary two chambers—an upper and a lower ; but 
to exclude from their functions the power of dealing with foreign 
affairs, finance, military organization, or legislation. This proposal 
satisfies the Hungarians in very much the same manner as a glass of 
grog would satisfy a sailor if the rum was forgotten. By their old 
constitution, which they exercised for three centuries, they possessed 
all these powers ; in consideration, however, of the necessity which 
exists of having an imperial army, an imperial foreign policy, and an 
imperial finance, the more moderate among them are content to 
waive these points; but the power of self-legislation is the very 
essence of self-government, and they are determined on no considera- 
tion to abandon this fundamental principle. It is objected, on the 
part of the Cabinet at Vienna, that such a concession to Hungary 
would imply similar concessions to the other nationalities, and intro- 
duce such confusion into the whole imperial fabric. as to render 
government impossible. In the first place this is an assertion which 
we are by no means prepared to admit. In the second place, if it be 
so, the “imperial fabric” is doomed, for it certainly cannot exist 
under the old system. The varieties in the languages, religions, and 
nationalities, of which the Austrian Empire is composed, doubtless pre- 
sent great difficulties to an Austrian statesman introducing Austria? 
reforms. If they are insuperable, that is an argument against the 
existence of Austria, not in favour of a system which has proved 
itself incompetent, and which is based upon the worst principles of 
government. But we do not deem them to be insuperable. The 
conditions which attach each nationality to the empire are different ; 
they might consequently be dealt with differently with reference 
the powers to be conferred upon their respective legislative bodies. 
We see no impossibility in a federal union presided over by the 
Emperor whose only function would be to unite in his person, under 
| the different titles which he already bears, the sovereignty of the 


| various provinces of which his empire is composed. Norway and 
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Sweden are thus connected by a personal union alone, and each 
possesses its own legislative body—an imperial parliament at Vienna 
composed of members chosen by the various diets, should control the 
foreign policy, military organization, and finance of the empire. . It is 
in the contemplation of the Austrian Cabinet that an imperial parlia- 
ment of this nature should exist in the Reichsrath ; but. they would 
invest it with those legislative functions which rightfully belong to 
the provincial diets, and. retain over it that . bureaucratic influ- 
ence which is the bane. of the Austrian system. Meantime, in 
spite of the exigencies of the times, nothing is being done. While in 
Italy they are fighting, and in Hungary agitating and fermenting, the 
philosophers at Vienna are sitting upon the volcano as placidly as if 
they were Chinamen, either ignorant of the true state of aflairs or in 
despair at not being able to remedy it. England is, however, deeply. 
concerned in the fate of Austria, and if she is unableé to rouse those 
who control its destiny to a true appreciation of the critical nature of 
their situation, it behoves her, at all events, clearly to perceive the 
proper policy which should be pursued when the crisis arrives. 

If Austria cannot be kept upon its legs in its present tottering 
condition, it must be substituted by something which will answer its 
real purpose and utility in the European. equilibrium ; first, as 
a barrier to Russian aggression on Turkey ; and secondly, as a coun- 
terpoise to France. Certainly during the war of 1854, Austria 
failed lamentably to fulfil its functions in the first respect; and it can 
scarcely, at the present moment, be considered to weigh equally with 
any of the first-class powers, much less with France. | It is evident 
that taking advantage of its internal weakness, it is the object of the 
Emperor Napoleon to foment revolution in the nationalities, and thus 
to acquire a permanent influence over them when they become sepa- 
rate small powers, allowing 4 share of that influence to Russia, on 
condition of her remaining neutral. But the nationalities will gain 
nothing by the change. They will be transferred from Austrian to 
French or Russian despotism. Thus it is proposed, and the idea is 
already being agitated in the Napoleonic manner in Hungary, to 
give Transylvania to Wallachia and Moldavia, to annex Croatia to 
Bosnia and Servia, leaving Hungary Proper to be constituted sepa- 
rately, —thus constructing three small states, any one of which may be 
absorbed by Russia or protected by France at pleasure. In order to 
prevent this, and counteract French and Russian intrigue, where they 
are most active and at the same time most dangerous, the principle 
of nonintervention must be more than ever insisted upon. If the 
Hungarians are to gain their liberty, let them owe it to their own 
valour and resolution. Let there be no interference ‘on the part of 
England for Austria; but let it be clearly understood by France, that 
any intervention on her part in favour of Hungary will be considered 
a casus belli; such an interference will end in the annexation of the 
Rhine Provinces to France, in the erection of a host of petty king- 
doms in the east of Europe, where every nationality, with a separate 
language and a natural boundary, will have to be considered, and 
pave the way to the comfortable partition of the Ottoman Empire 
between France and Russia. 

The cause of true freedom will be more surely served by a rigid 
adherence to the principle of total abstention in the internal affairs 
of foreign nations, than when committed to the tender mercies of 
600,000 French soldiers in the hands of an absolute despot, who has 
only his own objects to gain. Let Italy and Hungary unite their 
forces against the Austrian Empire, and fight the battle of their 
rights, supposed or real, without seeking assistance from abroad. 
lf they succeed in the struggle,ethey will be based upon a surer 
foundation than French bayonets can afford, and we shall possess in 
both countries allies whose system of government, founded upon the 
same principles as those of England, will ensure to us their sympathy 
and their friendship ; while the fact that Austria was powerless to 
sustain herself, will prove the hollowness of her pretensions to be 
considered a first-class power. If, on the other hand, she issues 
trumphantly from the struggle, she will have asserted, in a manner 
Satisfactory to Europe, her claims in this respect; she may then 
consolidate her empire as she chooses, and will thenceforward 


a strong and valuable ally to those who seek to gain her 
nendship., 
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SWELL-MOB DIPLOMACY. 


|’ appears, from a non-official Blue Book, just published, entitled 
7 _“ Observations on the Condition of Electric Telegraphs in the 
ae by R. 8. Newall, that, in 1855, the Porte granted a concession 
an English company, of which Mr. Newall is one of the partners, for 
‘ie laying down an electric cable from the Dardanelles to Alexandria, 
Y way of Candia. Difficulties arose which prevented its immediate 
ones but the concession was renewed, and the time for its 
dene finally extended to July, 1860. In the new concession 
fifty my added, rendering the concess10n an absolute monopoly for 
Pind. mee. of the right of landing a telegraph cable in Egypt. This 
press hues added at the desire of the Turkish authorities, with a view 

curing for the Ottoman telegraph system the legitimate profits to 
“erived from transmission of Indian messages. The concession 


{ rie ; ‘ . ~s 
ginally granted an annual subsidy of £4,500, to commence on the 





completion of the line to Alexandria, and the new concession. con- 
tinued this. Averse as we.are to all monopolies, we do not, defend 
this part of the contract; and if the En re al F had, pro- 
tested against it so soon as it came to his Sy e would only 
have been doing his duty., But the contract was. made,—it was 
allowed to stand,—and a large sum of money was expended in carry- 
ing it out.. We do not blame the English contractor for getting all 
he could ; for all that the effete Government of Turkey can give in 
the way of privilege, or promise of duration, is not too much when it 
is desired to entice English capital to that country, From the Dar- 
danelles to Canea the cable was successfully laid ; but between that 
point and Alexandria three vain attempts have been made, at a cost 
of £80,000. The Concessionnaires were preparing to make a fourth 
trial, when, at the end of October, 1859, that. is, eight. months before 
their concession expired, they received a communication from Fuad 
Pacha, informing them that the monopoly it secured was arbitrarily 
withdrawn. The explanation of this proceeding is found in a letter 
from Sir Henry Bulwer to Lord John Russell... Sir Henry had been 
instructed to demand, in conjunction with the Austrian Nuncio, a 
firman. authorizing the landing of a cable at Alexandria, to connect 
that city with Ragusa, by way of Corfu.. The demand was, in itself, 
just ; but the circumstances connected with it, involving the abroga- 
tion of a right already conceded without compensation, was contrary 
to all law, and to all the principles of justice. 

It may be contended, with some show of truth, that the Turkish 
authorities—if they can now claim the name of authorities—acted 
in the matter even worse than the English, for the correspondence 
proves that they were quite alive to the wrong they were doing. 
Our ambassador was only acting upon his instructions; and the 
Foreign Office enjoys, no doubt, the proverbial immunity of bodies 
corporate, from all pangs of conscience. The Turks yielded only to 
pressure, and the promise that the English Government would sup- 
port no claims for compensation which the English concessionaries 
might advance. The English Foreign Office first neglected its duty 
in permitting such a monopoly to be given ; and then, to remedy 
the evils likely to arise from their own neglect, they forced the Turks 
to comrait an act of injustice. The strong man urges the weak one 
to pick a pocket, with a promise that he will hold the victim till the 
thief is out of sight. Had Messrs. Newall been as well acquainted 
with the principle of contracts on which our Diplomacy delights to 
act two years ago as they are now, they would have inserted the 
name of a Frenchman or a Russian in their concession. We ven- 
ture to affirm that they would thus have secured their interests, 
though at the expense of any feelings of national pride they may 
indulge in. 

We are fond of boasting that a Briton is everywhere safe under 
the broad zegis of his country. Those who are practically acquainted 
with the value of this egis have long known that it is stretched over 
them only when it suits the ulterior views of the powers that be, 
that the ill-will of a subordinate will defeat their claims, or protract 
a decision. Now, they know that the Foreign Minister, m conjunc- 
tion with My Lords of the Treasury, will not hesitate to mulct a 
commercial firm in £80,000, to repair the laches of his office. Our 
omnipotent Parliament does not suppress a beadle without compensa- 
ting him for his loss of emoluments and dignity ; but a foreign 
minister is something still more omnipotent, because more irre- 
ponsible than a parliament. 

We think it unnecessary to call attention to the arrangement by 
which the concessionary of the Ragusan cable is to pocket £150,000 
on its construction; for so long as governments entrust the car- 
rying out their telegraphic communications to private enterprise, 
they must be content to pay exorbitant brokerage. Still less do we 
lay stress on the loss of time and money incurred in the three failures 
of the line between Candia and Alexandria. These must have been 
contemplated by the contractors, who doubtless calculated the risks 
as well as the profits of their enterprise. The arbitrary act of the 
Porte may have saved them from throwing £20,000 more into the 
same abyss which has already swallowed a larger sum, but even 
if we had the certainty of this, we should not the less protest against 
the diplomacy which urges a breach of contract, and guarantees its 
immunity. 


——— — ~~ - + = ——_ 


CONTRABAND OF WAR. 


N the Gazette of the 27th June there appears an Order in Council, 
I which seems to have escaped remark, although it affects the 
dearest interests of England. It provides that, “in the event of 
hostilities with China,” Her Majesty’s naval forces in those seas shall 
act in conformity with the Deciaration of Paris. We ask ourselves 
—What is the object of this proclamation? If there is one nation in 
the world which has absolutely no external commerce, that nation Is 
China. In the vast empire there is probably not one Chinaman who 
has, or ever has had, a cargo on the high seas. Their commerce is 
entirely confined to their own territory and their own coasts. They 
depend entirely upon foreigners for their relations with the external 
world. There is, therefore, even “in the event of hostilities,” no risk 
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of the private property of Chinese merchants being found on board 
of neutral shi he case contemplated by the Declaration of Paris. 
What, then, is the meaning of the Order in Council? It means that 
our Imperial ally has seized the first obscure occasion—and the more 
obscure the better—to induce our Ministers to consecrate that sur- 
render of our oldest and hitherto most cherished right, which our 
ancestors were ever ready to go to war to maintain, and which Lord 
Clarendon so complacently gave up at the Paris Congress. This was, 
in fact, the scriptum which, as in a lady’s letter, contained the 
whole meaning of the treaty. We had been led into war, not, as it 
turns out, to weaken Russia or to save Turkey—at least, if we had 
such objects, we failed in them,—but for a much more practical pur 
pose, to surrender the empire of the seas. This monstrous act of 
abdication was consummated without consulting the nation ; it was a 
deed done in the dark, and which passed almost without comment. 
England tamely acquiesced in a concession to recent enemies and 
doubtful friends, which his oldest ally could not have obtained fifty 
years ago without raising a storm of indignation against the minister 
who had ventured to propose it. 

The well-conducted writers of the present day no longer permit 
themselves the harsh judgments of their rulers which they indulged 
in so freely fifty years ago. They no longer hint at treason, it is out 
of date; we have refined our language, in accordance with the 
improved morality of the day. We no longer speak of the things we 
are supposed not to do,—and we flatter ourselves that they are not 
done. The words remain, but the ideas they represented are for- 
gotten, or only remembered as a tradition to blush for. So the word 
treason still exists in the English language, but no meaning attaches 
toit. It is like those words of an extinct language which Humboldt’s 
parrot spoke. It is in fact to the abuse of words that we must 
ascribe the apathy with which the English people learned the aban- 
donment of the right of search. We had almost quarrelled with 
America about a right of search ; we supposed that America was 
therefore opposed to the right of search, and we willingly dropped a 
pretension which might embroil us with our cousins. But the 
untenable and vexatious right of search which we claimed even during 
peace, as regards American vessels, and which we at last relinquished, 
was not the right known to, and recognised by, international! law. 

The select committee of the House of Commons on merchant 
shipping presented its Report, on the 7th of August, and it has lately 
been printed. To it, and to a letter to his constituents from the 
American representative, Mr. R. G. Harper, published at Philadelphia 
in 1797, we shall refer as evidence of the appreciation of the value of 
this right by the House of Commons in 1860, and of its justice, as 
recognised by distinguished Americans, at a time when recent injuries 
might well have warped their judgment. The authority of such 
opinions will have more weight with our readers than any observa- 
tions of our own, and we shall only preface them with a definition of 
the right of search, sanctioned by ancient usage and public law. 
“ The ships of belligerents have the right to search those of neutrals, 
aud to seize in them all goods belonging to the enemy, as well as such 
articles belonging to neutrals as are declared contraband of war. 
These are arms, military and naval stores, ship-timber, horses, and, 
in certain conjunctures, provisions,” 

On this claim, Mr. Jefferson, quoted by Harper, wrote to the 
French Minister as follows :—“ By the general law of nations, the 
goods of a friend tound in the vessels of an enemy are free, and the 
goods of an enemy found in the vessels of a friend are lawful prize. 

it is true that sundry nations have, by their special treaties 
iutroduced another principle between them, that enemy bottoms shall 
make enemy goods, and friendly bottoms friendly goods ; but this is 
altogether the effect of particular treaties, controlling, in special cases, 
the general principles of the law of nations. England has generally 
determined to adhere to the rigorous principle.” “During the 
American war, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark entered into a 
convention to support each other in the assertion of the principle 
that free ships make free goods, but they abandoned this principle so 
soon as they themselves were involved in war, and were no longer 
the gainers by it. During the war of the Revolution, France not 
only urged upon America the vindication of this new doctrine, but, 
on her refusal to be thus drawn intu war with England, proceeded to 
acts of the most violent description against the American ships in 
French ports. The American statesmen of that day, and we believe 
they have not degenerated now, risked a war with France in defence 
of law, rather than one with England, against whom they had so 
many causes of pique, on what they acknowledged to be unjust 
grounds. 

The Report of the Select Committee (page 13,) says, that “in 
the war with Russia, in 1854, England, having formed an alliance 
with France, both nations waived their right to confiscate enemies’ 
goods in neutral ships, as also neutral goods, not contraband of war, 
found on board an enemy’s ships. This mutual, but provisional 
waiver, placed the allies in harmonious action. Upon the return of 
peace, Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey, 
gave a formal sanction to this principle.” America refused to be a 


party to this Declaration, because by it privateering was also abolished, | 


| in due time. 
not to be effected by a mere stroke of the pen, and it has been dis- 
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“ Our shipowners will thus be placed at an immense disadvantage, 
in the event of a war breaking out with any important European 
Power. In fact, should the Declaration of Paris remain in force 
during a period of hostilities, the whole of our carrying trade would 
be inevitably transferred to America, and other neutral bottoms” 
Even the general consent of all nations to establish the immunity of 
merchant-ships and their cargoes from the depredations of armed 
cruisers, as contended for by America, would not be sufficient to 
maintain our ancient position in Europe. It was by destroying her 
commerce that we defeated the aspirations of France to universal] 
monarchy, and we may again be called upon to act as the champions 
of general liberty. We not only throw away our deadliest weapon, 
when we renounce the right of search, but we provide allies to our 
enemy. Should it be our misfortune to wage war with the only 
European Power which has ever seriously threatened us, this Paris 
Declaration will have the effect of involving us in war with America 
also. This was the great aim of France in the beginning of the 
revolutionary war, as Mr. Harper shows very forcibly ; and if it was 
then desirable, when the United States were comparatively powerless, 
how much more would it advantage France, and embarrass us, if in 
the too possible struggle, our giant offspring sided against us. 











EMANCIPATION OF THE SERFS IN RUSSIA. 


N considering the subject of Reform in Russia, in our last 
week’s number, we broke off at the important point of the 
Emancipation of the Serfs—the crown and climax of all other 
reforms, and one that involves in its successful working the whole 
future of the Russian Empire. When the Government and people of 
Great Britain, a quarter of a century ago, resolved to wipe off the 
last stain of slavery from the national escutcheon, and to be able to 
boast that not only on British soil no slave should tread, but that the 
colonies and dependencies of the British Empire should be equally free 
from the guilt and the disgrace of slavery, the country had only to decide 
upon the compensation to be given to the slave-owner of the 
West Indies, for the slave was sure of work, and if he chose to be 
lazy, the happy climate in which he lived enabled him to support life at 
very little cost. But in Russia, master and serf have both to be 
cared for, and it is not easy to see how the majority of free labourers 
are to be supported during those months when out-door labour is 
suspended. Alexander II. invited those most interested in the matter 
to devise the means of emancipation. For a time there was con- 
siderable opposition, which the Emperor’s firmness at length over- 
came, and the central commission of nobles, now sitting at St. 
Petersburg, has come to a conclusion which will be made known 
But great reforms—if intended to be permanent—are 





covered that the emancipation of the serfs may be a curse instead 
of a blessing, if it be not preceded by other preliminary reforms. 
The Crimea Committee of nobles first pointed out to the Government 
the vices of the administrative system. The executive and judicial 
powers have since been separated, and the police magistrate will be 
as distinct from the police officer in Russia as in England. This may 
seem a slight reform to us, but the union of the two powers has led 
to such corruption in the officials, and is such an instrument of 
tyranny in the hands of unscrupulous subordinates, that their separa- 
tion became a matter of first necessity. What would be thought in 
London if 99 Z first charged you with, breaking the law, then arrested 
you, then heard the case judicially, then fined you, and, to crown all, 
put the money into his own pocket ? 

When once the serfs are emancipated, they must be at liberty to 
seek employment wherever they can find it, and to facilitate this a 
thorough reform of the passport system is to be carried out, the 
migratory labourer being furnished with a document like the French 
livret or the German wanderbuch. Yet it will be useless for the seri 
to leave a place where labour is plentiful and the demand for it small, 
and travel to another where the conditions are the reverse, unless the 
employer has the means of paying his workman. And this is really 
one of the greatest difficulties in the way of emancipation. Money} 
wanting in Russia. It is of no use that thg security is good, and that 
estates are light!y mortgaged ;—there are no banks or other institutions 
of credit, at which the land-owner would find the means of paying his 
labourers. The Agricultural Society of Moscow have been inquiring 
into the matter, and they call for the establishment of banks on the 
French system (crédit mobilier and banques fonci@res). Their repr’ 
sentations have not been fruitless, and the ukase of 3lst May 
endeavours to provide for the coming order of things, by reorganisi2g 
the existing banks and establishing new ones. 

Fears have been entertained that the Russian serf is not yet fit for 
freedom ; but the peasantry have wonderfully improved since the u™° 
when they gave their voice in favour of slavery, on the plea that when 
their cow died there would be nobody to give them another, and u 
their hut was burnt down nobody would build them a new one. The 
rapid spread of temperance societies is another fair gauge of their 
advancement. The sale of spirituous liquors has always been one = 
the chief sources of Russian revenue, producing 120,000,000 roubles 
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(£19,000,000) a year. The sale is a strict monopoly, let out to | 
contractors or farmers, who in turn have the sole right of retailing 
spirits in their district, and who are further empowered to levy an 
arbitrary tax (frequently as much as thirty per cent.) on all places 
where these drinks are sold. The distiller is bound, under the 
severest penalties, to sell to the farmers at a fixed tariff ; and they, 
on the other hand, are required to retail their stores according to a 
regular scale. But this condition is openly and universally evaded. 
Spirits at the tariff price are indeed procurable, but they are not 
drinkable ; and the only alternative is to pay the farmer’s price or to | 
abstain. The abuses of this system had become so intolerable, that 
in 1858 the peasantry in many districts, as if by common consent, 
determined to free themselves from the brutalizing yoke of the spirit- 
dealers, by discontinuing the use of spirits until brandy should be 
procurable good in quality and cheap in price. Temperance societies 
sprung up as if by magic ; they called for the blessing of Heaven 
upon their plans, and in many a village church a solemn service was 
performed, to strengthen the members in their resolution, Such a 
proceeding in Russia, where the climate seems to render spirituous 
drinks a necessary of life, shows the strong character of the peasantry, 
and is a guarantee that they will use their coming liberty nobly and 
reasonably. They are already in advance of the Government, which 
has been compelled to promise that, in 1863, when the spirit licenses 
fall in, they shall not be renewed under the present conditions. 

It is not true, then, to represent Russia as “a despotism of death.” 
It is full of life. Every country has passed through a similar stage 
of progress, and with time and patience, there is every hope that the 
dominions of the czar will be as much changed as the England of 
Victoria from the England of King John. 








AMERICAN STEAMBOAT CATASTROPHES ;—THE LOSS 
OF THE “LADY ELGIN.” 
CCOMPANYING the reports of the festivities of the royal 


progress through Canada, we receive the account of a terrible 
disaster on Lake Michigan, one of the inland seas on the southern 
border of the British dominions. The time at which it has occurred, 
and the fact that the well-known proprietor of the J/lustrated London 
News, Mr. Herbert Ingram, M.P. for Boston, is among those who 
have perished, will draw more than ordinary attention to the event. 
The catastrophe is American in every point. The vast rivers and 
lakes of that continent, that might, with a moderate degree of 
caution, be navigated with the safety of canals, have been covered 





with a class of steamers peculiarly liable to accidents. 
kigin was three hundred feet long, therefore nearly the size of the 
Himalaya ; her burden is stated to have been a thousand tons ; yet 
so frail was this great fabric, that she was crushed like a nutshell by a 
collision with a miserable schooner under sail. In a few minutes 
after the blow, the ironwork of her engines tore through her bottom, | 
the hull sank in deep water, with three hundred passengers ; only 
a few who clung to the fragments of the light upperworks drifted to 


The Lady | 





the shore and were saved. Built as cheaply and as large as possible, 
these floating hotels are generally crowded with passengers ; only the 
kind of raft on which the fabric of panel and glass is raised has any 
solidity at all. With no power to resist a strain or shock, any 
mishap becomes a catastrophe. Hence the awful similarity of all the 
disasters on the American waters. Whether it is by fire, by an 
explosion, by running ashore, or by a collision, the accident is fatal 
to hundreds. It is like the collapse of a floating castle of cardboard, 
or the burning of so much painted pinewood, as the case may be. 
Any accident that occurs is all but certain to be fatal; for adequate 





preparation to meet disaster is practically unknown. 








are surpassed, on waves that ought not to have perilled an Indian’s 
bark canoe. 

The next files of American journals will teem with strictures on 
this catastrophe and its causes, that will agree, in_spirit, with what 
we have written. Loud and deep are the denunciations they utter upon 
every such accident, on the mixture of greed and carelessness of life 
that mark the “mercantile” principle, when acting without control 
or check. When the Moloch of Gain has demanded a new sacrifice, 
the American public dimly perceives that it has its despots. They 
are the great mercantile corporations, the railway and steamboat 
proprietors and managers, who “do as they like with their own.” 
The public find also, that in many things the “government of the 
majority” is powerless. The journals write and denounce ; the 
people, in “indignation meeting” assembled, condemn in strongly- 
worded resolutions. But articles and resolutions are not punish- 
ments. They cannot fine, or imprison, or levy damages. 


When the Central America foundered, on her voyage from Cuba 
in the’ autumn of 1857, in a sea where an open boat rowed three 
miles with safety, a million and a half of gold, and hundreds of lives, 
were lost with her. An inquiry discovered the shameful fact that 
her name had been changed, and that she was a vessel that was 
built originally for a much less dangerous service than ocean voyages, 
and had been found unfit for the lighter strain! The loss of that 
amount of treasure hastened the commercial crisis of that year. 
But neither the loss of lives, nor treasure, nor the consequences of 
that loss, had any effect. The great companies defy penalties ; they 
are the Government, and can make it and unmake it. There may be 
an inquiry into the case of the Lady Elgin, but it will result in 
nothing. There is the usual “sensation” for a few days ; it will 
be followed by the ordinary apathy. The first is natural ; could the 
feeling be carried into action on the real authors of these calamities, 
it were deep and general’ enough to enforce improvement. But it 
soon dies out, under the equally general conviction, that on questions 
that are not political the large constituencies cannot be moved ; and 
that if they could, the “vested interests” would, by money and 
influence, bafile them in the Legislature. 


—_——— 





INFANT FEEDING, 
To the Editor of the “ Loudon Review.” 
Sir,—I am an old man,—near the end of my eightieth year. I write with 
difficulty, and therefore unwillingly ; but the perusal of the article in your paper 
of September 22nd, headed “ Infant Feeding,” has so excited me that, at once, | 
take my pen to give expression to some of my own feelings and opirions on the 
training and management of infants: for I hold that if ever this human family be 
brought near to perfection, it can only be done by the agency of well-instructed 
and truly affectionate and devoted mothers. For they alone can form the infant 
mind ; and if they do this as efficiently as I believe it can be done by mothers— 
and by mothers only,—then will reform be for ever unnecessary. For many years 
has the word “ reform” become most distasteful to me, fully convinced as I am 
that were well-trained mothers to do their duty to their infant offspring, reform 
would never be required. And here let me at once declare that I believe that 
every child born with a healthy brain and good constitution may, to a mora! 
This 


have had as 


certainty, be trained to become a gentle, a benevolent, and a pious adult. 
opinion will doubtless be considered by many as Utopian, But I 
much experience in the management of infants as most men could have, and this 
opinion is the result of that experience. 

In your article it is stated: “ An infant has been known to fall back from the 
breast dead, because of a fit of passion into which the mother had flung herself 
while suckling.” ‘The statement of this fact it is that has chiefly excited me to 


write to you, that I may state a similar one which I myself witnessed. One 









































































day I sat looking at an infant child of mine at the mother’s breast, looking up, 

























The Lady Elgin had only one boat—that boat only one oar. Had 
she caught fire, there would have been no pumps, or they would have 
been out of order. In a hundred voyages, neither pumps nor boats 
have been wanted. Then comes the fatal hundred and first—and all hs ae onde goer pte ‘ntid would break: she called sharply to the 
18s destruction and horror. We believe the safety and ease with | of perfumery, which she aanen. Che child piers ‘ taaphes s ame the 
which the American inland waters can be navigated has tended to The child, notwithstanding, moved on, wh — 
weaken or destroy altogether the sense of danger. The ocean that - ig 
surrounds us is never without peril ; it is a “mighty monster” that 
hever entirely divests itself of its terrors; it compels the ship- 
builder to be strong in his work, and the seaman to be vigilant in his 
cuty, on the ever impending penalty of death. 3ut the smooth, 
Waveless, tideless river, and the vast fresh-water lake, appear so safe 
that dangers cease to be apprehended on them ; and impunity fosters 
« natural tendency to recklessness, till this becomes the rule, and 
men are only recalled to the fact that, in dealing with Nature in any 


delightedly, in the mother’s face while partaking of its repast. 1 was also 


When the mother saw an elder child 


delighted at the happiness of the infant. 


. : ‘ere placed s + 
approach a table at the other end of the room, on which were placed some botth 


| child, “‘ Mary, come back!” 
| mother, in a louder and more imperative tone, repeated the words, “ Come 

Marv!” when the infant at the breat burst into a fit of hysterical crying, from 
7 In fact, at one time, I almost despaired 


which it took great efforts to restore it. 


| of its recovery. After this, I was careful to keep from the ears of my infant 


children all harsh sounds,—especially those of the human voice. 


A CoLonist. 


I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


a printer 
ng, a} 


Uxa AND THE Lion.—In an article last week, under this heaci 


‘ort, we are the subjects of stern and awful powers, by the sacrifice | oyror occured which rendered a sentence unintelligible. We wrote that t 

a ihe they exact for any infringement of their laws.. The Royal Emperor Napoleon, in finding fault with the King of Sardinia for invading t! 
‘| , “arter was destroyed by a tempest against which no human skill or | dominions of the Pope, was in the position of “ Satan when he rebuked Sin.” OF 
: a availed. But with the Lady Elgin nearly as many lives printers made it “ Satan when he rebuked him.” Perhaps the caligraphy of the 
4 a extinguished, when there was no storm, no hurricane, no | writer was to blame; but whether the bad penmanship of authors 1 eo sore & 
f — Une shock that the slightest vigilance on either side would | trial to the patience of compositors as the carelessness f composrtors ” to the 
: pee prevented, or which, not being prevented, the largest bulk temper of authors and the public, is a very interesting point, which we shall not 
vught to have stood unharmed,—and the direst tales of ocean wreck | now attempt to determine. 
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HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET— MISS AMY SEDGWICK 
every ing in the New Comedy. MONDAY, October Ist, and during the W to 


evening ’ 
commence at 7 o’Clock, with an entirely new Ballet the Leclergs, on Alsop’ s le, THE 
AND THE which, HE LOVE ME? Miss Am ick, Mr. Buck- 
stone, he., PWN ohh OF FITZSMYTHE HALL, and A HUSBAND AT SIGHT. 
—Box office open daily from 10 till 5. 


NJ EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI—Sole Proprietor and Manager, 
Mr. B. WEBSTER —Great Success of the New Drame by Dion Boucicenlt, “4 
LLEEN BAWN.—Miss AGNES ROBERTSON and Mr. DION BOUCICAULT every 


RS tae em RE 


Boucicault, , &. Smith, Romer, W: , Miss A 
Robertson, Miss W , Mrs. Billington, and Mrs. eater which, SHE WOCLD 
BE AN ACTRESS: Miss Robertson, Miss Laidlaw, Mrs. Chatterley, Mr. W. Smith, 
P. Bedford, Mr. Romer. conclude with MUSIC HATH CHARMS; Mr. D. Fisher, 
Romer, Warde; Miss K. Kelly. Commence at Seven. 


OYAL STRAND THEATR E— Lessee and Directress, MISS 
SWANBOROUGH. Immense success of FRA DIAVOLO. Roars of laughter at the 
new farce HIT HIM, HE HAS NO FRIENDS. On Monday, October Ist, and during the 
week, will be performed the highly -successful new comedietta, 4 C. Selby, entitled THE PET 
LAMB: Messrs. Parselle, Turner, and Danvers; Mesdames C. Saunders, E. Bufton. After 
which OBSERVATION AND FLIRTATION : Messrs. W. H. Swanborough, Parselle, and 
Turner; Mesdames E. Bufton, Kate Curzon, and Lavine. Followed by the immensely successful 
burlesque of FRA DIAVOLO, OR THE BEAUTY AND THE BRIGANDS: Messrs. J. 
W. H. Swanborough, Turner, E. Danvers, and Poynter; Mesdames Maria Simpson, 
Lavine, and F. Hughes (her first appearance, pupil of J. W. Thirlwall, Boa) To conclude 
with the ane cs new farce, by Messrs. Harrington and Yates, entitled HIT HIM, HE HAS 
NO FRIENDS: Messrs. J. Rogers, Poynter, E. Danvers, and Chater; Mesdames C, Melville 
and Lester. Commence at Seven. Acting Manager—Mr. W. H. Swanborough. 
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Dvrine the last week attention has been almoat wholly concentrated upon | 


events in Italy. The progress of the Piedmontese army in the basin 
of the Tiber does not appear to have been stopped by its approach to the 
limit drawn round Rome by Louis Napoleon. On the right bank of the river 
the Volunteers, or Chasseurs, accompanying the regular troops, have entered 
Viterbo, while on the left bank they have descended to Citta Castellana, 
another town within the forbidden area, and not more than thirty-four miles 
from Rome. 
troops in the Roman States to the east of the Apennines, unopposed by any 
Papal force. To the east of the mountains, however, on the shores of the 
Adriatic, the struggle is still continued at Ancona, where a desperate resist- 
ance seems to have been made by the last relic of Lamoriciére’s army. 
In the Neapolitan territory the struggle between Garibaldi and the 
Royalist army has been renewed, the latter being still encamped between 
Capua and Gaeta, to the number, it is reported, of sixty thousand. 
Garibaldi, who has concentrated his troops near Caserta, at the eastern 
extremity of the plain of Capua, on the 19th and 20th current made an 
attack upon the garrison of the latter city, in which he was repulsed, with 
the loss of 200 men, several of his volunteers having been captured by the 
Neapolitan cavalry. 
he has been signally defeated ; but, according to statements from his own 
head-quarters, the attack was a mere mask or feint, and the loss a price paid 
for a position elsewhere. Garibaldi’s object, it appears, was to surround 
Capua. His troops at Caserta closed the entrance to tha,plain from the 
east ; a detachment recently landed at the mouth of the Garigliano, separated 
the same tract on the west from Gaeta and the Roman territories ; while a 
third force, stationed at Cajasso, in the upper basin of the Volturno, shut it 
out from the highlands of the Abruzzi and the plains beyond the Apennines. 
A fourth position was still required to cut off the garrison at Capua from the 
sea, and this, by the recent attack, has been secured. A decisive engage- 
ment, it is said, may now be anticipated. 

In a recent number of the Neapolitan Gazette, Garibaldi has proclaimed 
the extension of the Sardinian Constitution to Naples, but he has at the 
same time promulgated various decrees and proclamations which have caused 
much dissatisfaction at Turin. In a letter, which appears in his official 
paper, he says, that while he is willing to sacrifice personal feelings for 
the good of his country, he cannot be reconciled to the men who have sold an 
Italian province. He is now, it is said, surrounded by advisers who entertain 
opinions favourable to the establishment of a Republic, and who, cherish- 


ing a bitter hatred to the Government of Turin, will hurry him into the | ; 
| persons on board, on an excursion trip up the lake, which, frum its vast i 
_ and exposure to tempestuous weather, possesses all the characteristics © 


wildest and most chimerical projects of the Mazzinian party. What is 
the extent of his quarrel with the Government of Cavour it is impossible to 
say. In-a recent military programme, he tells the Neapolitans that his 
troops will join those of Victor Emmanuel at Rome, and that thence the 
united army will proceed to Venice,—a statement from which we might 





There are now, it is said, not less than 40,000 Piedmontese | 


According to the Roman account of the engagement, | 


—— 


conclude that he and the Government were at one, did not despatches from 
Turin announce the fact that a corps of Piedmontese troops, 5,000 strong, are 
about to embark at Leghorn for Sicily, where annexation is immediately tg 
be proclaimed. 

The official Gazette of Turin has published a Royal Decree convoking 
Parliament for the 2nd of October. The session will be a short one. It j; 
said that the policy of the Government, along with that of Garibaldi, wil] }. 
submitted to the Chambers. Should a majority declare in favour of the 
former, Count Cavour will remain at the head of affairs; should the reverse 
be the case, M. Ratazzi will take his place. 

At Naples, it is generally believed that a treaty has been already signed 
between France and Piedmont, giving up to the former Genoa and Sardinia. 
This statement has, however, been authoritatively contradicted. It appears 
that Professor Liguana was sent by the Government of Turin to the German 
National Society at Coburg, as a representative of the Italian people. At 
one of its meetings, an assertion being made by a German speaker, that if a 
treaty existed ceding Genoa and Sardinia, the cause of Italy would be placed 
in direct antagonism to that of Germany, Professor Liguana, to remove al] 
suspicion of such a scheme being entertained, addressed a telegram to the 
Piedmontese Minister at Paris, and while the debates still proceeded, received 
a reply contradicting the rumour. Since then, the Sardinian Ambassador at 
Paris has communicated with his Government, and published a letter in the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, in which he, in the name of Count Cavour, 
states that in the whole course of the negotiations which have taken place 
since the time of the Crimean War, no allusion has been made to any cession 
but that of Savoy and Nice. 

The discussion relative to the future organization of the Empire has been 
going on for some days back in the Austrian council, but no result has yet 
been come to. Count Hartig has made a proposition intermediate between 
the proposals of the majority and minority of the council. The German part 
of the population are still clamorous for a “general constitution,” appli- 
cable to the whole empire, while the Magyars are determined to recover their 
own constitutional rights and privileges. It is stated that a groat deal of 
French gold is now in circulation in Hungary, and it is suspected that large 
quantities of arms have recently been smuggled into the country. The 
inhabitants are quite indifferent to what is said and done in this Reichsrath. 


The Emperor Napoleon met with an enthusiastic reception from his Arb 
subjects in Africa, and at Algiers he delivered a speech, in which he 
refers to the peace prevailing in Europe, which will now permit France to 
display greater generosity towards her colonies. Since his return to France, 
however, the Secretary of the Legation at St. Petersburg has arrived in Paris 
with despatches from Russia, which do not represent the present state of 
affairs as so peaceful. It appears that Prince Gortschakoff has had a long con- 
ference with the French Ambassador, in reference to the Italian question and 
its influence on the politics of Europe. The Prince said that the alliance 
between France and Sardinia encourages the propagation of doctrines consti- 
tuting a permanent danger to the political equilibrium and stability of 
thrones. Russia, he added, would fail in her mission were she not, under 
the circumstances, to raise her voice in defence of social order and monarchical 
institutions ; and therefore she had resolved on the interview which was 
about to take place at Warsaw. : . 

What course France will take in Italy, under present circumstances, 1s 
still a mystery. Another article, however, appears in the Constitutionnel, 
stating that the French Government does not consider that it is bound to 
oppose the Italians, so long as the security of the Pope is protected ;—from 
which it may perhaps be inferred that no opposition will be offered to Victor 
Emmanuel or Garibaldi in the Roman territory. 

The same quasi-official newspaper to which we have just referred contains an 
elaborate examination of various schemes which have recently been proposed 
for the settlement of the Eastern question. The pamphleteer who seems to be 
looked upon with most favour proposes to form out of the provinces of the 
Turkish Empire a great federation, similar to that existing in Germaty. 


| Greece he would extend so as to include Albania, Thessaly, and Macedonit. 
' A Rouman kingdom would be formed of Wallachia and Moldavia. ol 


stantinople would become a free city, like Hamburg. In Syria the author 
thinks that, with the consent of Constantinople, an Arabian kingdow 
might be entrusted to Abd-el-Kader, a Mussulman without fanaticism, a ma 
of enlightened mind, and a zealous friend of civilization ; but he, on various 
grounds, gives the preference to “a Christian ruler, and representativ’ 


_ of French preponderance, who would be at the same time a defender of the 


_ restoration of Egypt.” 


While such measures for the regeneration of the Eastern races find favour” 
Paris, a revolutionary demonstration has been made at Athens, where a crow 
of students assembled before the king’s palace, shouting,—“ Down W™ 
King Otho!” “Down with Austria!” “Louis Napoleon for ever!” 

One of those fearful accidents which are of such frequent occurrence o" 
the great rivers and inland lakes of America took place on Saturday, the - 
inst., near the southern shores of Lake Michigan. The Lady Elgin, # late’ 


steamer of 1,000 tons burthen, left Milwaukie on the previous day, with 4 


open sea. Till four o’clock on the morning of Saturday, all went well: the 


saloon was brilliantly lighted up ; the passengers, as it appears is the eS 
board American steamers, were dancing ; and no dread was felt of any dang 
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Suddenly a crash was heard which startled all on board. The Lady Elgin 
had come into collision with a schooner. On examination, it was discovered 
that the water was rushing through the fire-hole, that there was not on board 
the means of stopping the leak, and that the boats attached to the vessel 
could not accommodate more than one-tenth of the passengers. In a quarter 
of an hour after the collision ‘the hull went down, only 100 out of 400 pas- 
sengers being saved. Among a number of English travellers on board, were 
Mr. Herbert Ingram, M.P., the proprietor of the I/lustrated London News, 
and his son, both of whom have perished. One thousand lives, it is said, are 
annually lost by accidents on the American lakes and rivers. On our own 
railways the loss of life from similar causes is not much less:startling, and yet 
in nine cases out of ten these calamities are-attributable to the neglect of 
precautions which it would be within the power of the Legislature to enforce. 

The subject, we are glad to see, is to be fully inquired into at the 
meetings of the Social Science Association now assembled at Glasgow. This 
body met on Monday last. Its proceedings were opened by Lord Brougham, 
who, in a long and eloquent inaugural address, took a rapid glance at the 
various topics to be discussed in detail at future meetings. He pointed out 
the characteristics which distinguish questions of party politics from those 
subjects with which social science is conversant — expressed a favourable 
opinion of the repressive measures against drunkenness, which have been pro- 
posed by the alliance for the suppression of free traffic in liquor, and enforced 
the importance of a radical reform in our parliamentary procedure. On the 
conclusion of his address Sir John Pakington invited the assembly to join 
him in a vote of thanks to the illustrious man who did them the honour to 
preside, who, with unimpaired vigour of intellect, with undiminished force 
and beauty of language, with a benevolence and goodwill to all men which 
seems only to be increased by age and experience, still devotes his energies 
to the promotion of those measures for the welfare of mankind with which 
his name. has so long and so honourably been associated. 

On the Friday preceding the meeting of the Social Science Association, 
the magistrates and council of the city of Glasgow presented Sir John 
Lawrence with the freedom of the city, “in testimony of the high sense they 
entertain of his eminent services to the country, and in grateful recollection 
of his memorable and distinguished career in India.” On receiving his 
“ burgess-ticket,” Sir John delivered a long speech, in which he ascribed the 
suppression of the revolt, in a great measure, to the steps we had taken to 
Win the confidence of the natives of the North-Western provinces of our 
Indian empire. At the time of the annexation of the Punjaub there was not 
a road in the country. Since then board highways have been formed, 
spreading over thousands of miles ; while one of the largest canals in the 
world has been constructed. Even at the time of the mutiny the benefit 
of these great works had been felt. The people had become better fed, better 
clothed, and in every respect more prosperous than they were before ; and 
the result was, that when the sepoys turned against us, we were able to raise, 
in the Punjaub, thousands of foot soldiers to fight our battles. To avert the 
recurrence of such a calamity as the revolt, Sir John Lawrence is of opinion 
that we must instruct the native races not only in the elements of science, 
but also in the principles of religious truth. He did not desire that the 
Government should undertake the duty of the missionary, but that when the 
parents of children belonging to our schools are able and willing to give 
religious instruction, the Bible should not be prohibited. 

Very different are the opinions of Sir Herbert Edwardes, who addressed 
a special meeting of the Church Missionary Society, in the Town Hall, 
Birmingham, on the 18th current. He would put the Bible into every school, 
and make attendance at the Bible classes a sine qua non of admission to them. 

This rapid development of wealth in the Punjaub, referred to by Sir 
John Lawrence at Glasgow, was dwelt upon in greater detail in a speech 
made by Mr. W. P. Andrew, the chairman of the Scinde Railway Company, 
at a meeting of the shareholders, held in London on Tuesday last, He 
states that the trade of Kurachee, near the mouth of the Indus, has, since 
the formation of this company, increased from one to three millions ster- 
ling, and that the North-Eastern provinces of India may soon be expected 
largely to supply our markets with salt, saltpetre, indigo, tea, cotton, and 
wheat. No country, he adds, is better fitted than the Punjaub for the 
growth of cereals, such being its capabilities, even now, that, without incon- 
venience, it may export annually not less than 500,000 tons of grain. When 
the Indns steam flotilla has begun to ply upon the river, when the Seinde 
and Punjaub, and Lahore and Delhi Railways are completed, we may therefore 
expect that the traffic and commerce of India will increase to an extent far 
beyond what has ever been anticipated by the most sanguine mind. 

While the Prince of Wales has been making his triumphant progress 
through Canada, his younger brother, Prince Alfred, has visited our colonies 
in South Africa. On his arrival at Cape Town, on the 25th of August last, 
the Dutch, English, Malay, and Caffre inhabitants united most harmo- 
niously in according him a hearty welcome. Since then he has, in company 
with Sir George Grey, not only made a tour to all places of interest in the 
colony, but has crossed the frontier into the territories of our old ally the 
native chief Moshesh, and the republic of the independent Boers. At the 
date of the last intelligence from the Cape he was on the eve of visiting the 
young but prosperous colony of Natal, before returning to Cape Town, where 
it had been arranged that he would lay the foundation-stone of the great 
breakwater in Table Bay, at the very time when the Prince of Wales was to 
pen the Victoria Bridge over the St. Lawrence. 





MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





Tue little alterations in the Funds this week are not..thea.consequences of any 
political events, or of changes in the . value or Wymndance of money, but 
chiefly of ramours got up for speculative purposes, and of the speculation which 
they have subserved. In general, however, the political information has been 
considered—particularly at Paris—rather assuring than otherwise. Accordingly, 
the French Funds have improved a shade, and ours have done the same. It 
is, we think, rather remarkable that all the great events of Italy—all the expec- 
tations of invasion, all the complications of the affairs of Europe which have of 
late much attracted the attention of journals, have not had the least influence on 
the Funds. For a considerable period they have undergone no great change, and 
have, in general, improved. 

In the week Railways have shown the same feature as last week, of continued 
firmness; the public having obviously confidence in the continuance of national 
prosperity, and of augmented traffic on rails. 

Of late the weather has not been favourable, and has not contributed to strengthen 
this assurance. It has been broken and rainy, with great changes of temperature, 
great fluctuations in the barometer, and sudden and violent gales. On Monday 
night a heavy storm, following violent rain at Paris, and accompanied by violent 
rain in London, visited both cities, and did considerable mischief in the 
dangerous strait which lies betwixt them. Two vessels were wrecked on the 
Goodwin Sands. The gale has destroyed much property ; and the extremely bad 
weather has diminished the hopes of saving all that is yet to get in of the harvest. 
But for this change we should have had more cheerful markets to report. They 
are all, however, except the corn market—which has again shown a tendency to 
rise, but has not increased in activity,—rather dull than otherwise. The changes 
in them are scarcely worthy of notice. In the meat market the fall is stopped. 
Even the value of money, though at this period of the quarter theré is generally 
an active demand for it, remains unaltered, and in the money market there 
is not the least pressure. 

As a consequence, probably, of the defective harvest, which must defeat the 
expectations and calculations of some traders, two bankruptcies have occurred in 
Both were respecte 
able, and they are considered to be unfortunate rather than faulty. 

The Board of Trade tables for August and the eight months continue to show 
# veneraliy iné¢reasing traffic, but they record a decline in our export trade with 
India, which, however, is more than compensated by an increase in the same 
trade to the United States and other countries. With the latter, Government 
does not interfere,—with the former it has latterly interfered very much in India, 
and influenced it at home, and the examples are much more numerous of Goyern- 
ment destroying, than making, a trade. It is properly noticed that the import and 
export of the precious metals has declined this year,—partly in consequence of the 


the week, of houses connected with the corn and flour trade. 


Australian mines yielding less, partly in consequence of a less sum coming from 
America, and partly in consequence of a considerable falling-off in the amount of 
silver sent to India and China, which causes a corresponding decline in the 
amount of gold sent abroad to buy silver. The total import and export in the 
eight months, of both gold and silver, is £29,955,320; while, in the eight months 
of 1859, the sum was £53,099,601. The traffic yields a small profit, which is 
consequently diminished this year. 

A very large addition, however, to the imports of the precious metals has just 
The West India and Mexican packet has brought £1,128,000, prin- 

For this we have no occasion, and the bulk of it will be sent 
So 


much gold and silver now continually comes over and goes out, that all appre- 


taken place. 
cipally silver. 
abroad. Considerable quantities of gold are on their way from Australia. 
hension of wanting gold, which continually alarmed men a short time ago, is 
completely at an end. Commerce provides for the supply, as it provides a supply 
of sugar or wheat, when wanted. 

Among the subjects which have attracted the attention of the Stock Exchange 
in the week is the Atlantic and Great Western Railway, connecting New York 
and St, Louis by the junction of the New York and Erie and the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Railways. It has a six-feet gauge, and is 378 miles long, but, in con- 
junction with the two others, will carry passengers 1,200 miles without a change 
It promises many advantages; but money is nocded, and the pro- 
prietors propose to borrow 1,000,000 dols. on first-mortgage bonds; each bond 
will be for £180, and will bear interest at the rate of 7 per cent. The mortgage 
will be fixed on the New York portion of the line, which is already completed. 
Railways in America, if 


of carriage. 


The names connected with the undertaking are good. 
properly managed, are sure to pay; the losses of a first experience have been 


incurred, and every well considered new project is likely to be successful. In the 
Erie Railway a number of English shareholders are already interested ; and the 


company of that line have entered into an engagement to give the Great 
Vestern Railway Company a bonus of 10 per cent. for five years on all the 
increased traffic brought to it by the conneeting line, and 6 per cent. afterwards. 
The Great Western passes through the centre of New York and the fast-filling-up 
districts of Ohio. It will much add to, if not entirely complete the chain of rapid 
railway communication between the seaboard of the Atlantic and the Far West. 
In the present year vast additional quantities of grain are coming thence by rail, 
and vhis will at once give a stimulus to the undertaking, and help to secure it 
a reward. That the money required will be easily obtained, in the absence, at 
present, of all pressure and almost all extra demands on the money market, 
seems highly probable. We rejoice at the success of all such projects, carried out 
by the means of both countries, because they help to strengthen that feeling of 
mutual attachment and mutual dependence which is the best guarantee of a 
continual peace. 
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THE GOUTY PHILOSOPHER.—No. XII. 


MR, WAGSTAFFE, IN A SEVERE FIT OF THE GOUT, VENTS HIS WRATH AGAINST 
HIS TRADESMEN. 

Ir Civilization, like Property, has its duties as well as its rights, I ask if 
it be the duty of the civilized man whom business, pleasure, or hard necessity 
compels to live in great cities, to reconcile himself to being robbed and 
poisoned? Or, is it his paramount duty to revolt against and punish robbers 
and poisoners, if he can? To me, much pondering on the dirty ways of 
small tradesmen, there seems to be no necessity for submission to such wrong ; 
though lazy Law, giving all its respect and protection to the shopkeeper, as 
if he were the sheet-anchor of society, and having none to bestow upon the 
purchaser, says to me, and to any other complainant, “Go thy way, grumbler, 
and do not seek to destroy the ancient landmarks of society, that all converge 
to the shop.” I quarrel with the indolence or the stupid conservatism of Law 
in this respect, and treat the shop with the contempt it merits. Though not 
a political economist, I see that there are far too many shops and too many 
shopkeepers in the world, and that, in a better state of society, there would 
be a greater number of producers, and a smaller number of mere distributors 
(as shopkeepers are) than exist under the present arrangement of the com- 
petitive system. I honour an honourable tradesinan as much as any one can; 
but if retail trade ceases to be respectable, I cannot honour it in the aggre- 
gate, though here and there I may find an individual superior to the system, 
whom I am proud to esteem. It is a horrible offence to any true British 
mind, for any out-of-door scoundrel to break into the shop—the sanctum of 
trade,—burst open the till, and run away with the cash ; but to break out of 
a shop, and kill the passers-by with adulterated food, or rob them by short 
weight and measure, appears to be considered a legitimate business, especially 
if the thief or miurderer regularly pay his rent and taxes, serve upon the 
coroner's jury when summoned, and show himself in his best clothes and a 
clean shirt at church or chapel. 

Speak up! Mr. Butcher! upon your oath, and tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth! Do you ‘not sell horse-flesh, ay, cab- 
horse flesh, for bull beef, and give short weight, even, of the inferior article ? 
You do. You could not live, you say, under the pressure of taxation and 
competition, unless you did so, I deny the fact. And if you could not 
and did not live, it would not matter. The world is wide ; and the prairies 
of America are open to receive you, and make an honest man of you. And 
if you have not courage to be honest, the world will be no loser if you die; 
80, have the goodness either to emigrate or die, at your earliest convenience. 
You add, that your villany does not amount to murder. Perhaps not ;—but 
it amounts to robbery, and you deserve the robber’s punishment as much as 
if you stole a watch, or a pocket-handkerchief, or broke into a butler’s 
pantry, and mn away with the spoons. 

And you, Mr. Sausage Maker! do you not chop and mince up diseased 
carrion, not fit for ravens, and sell it to poor men and women? Do you not 
buy flesh of donkeys, flesh of dogs and cats, and flesh of pigs that have 
died of the measles, and retail the compound, duly seasoned with salt, pepper, 
and spices, in the shape of sausages, which you pretend to be wholesome 
fare? You know you do;—and you are not only a thief but an assassin. 
In your secret heart you must confess that you are both, although you may 
go to chapel three times on the Sunday. Go down, sir! It is a pity the law 
does not reach you ; but its bony, long, skinny, lanky fingers will catch hold 
of you some day, and grip you by the throat! A high gallows, with a 
preliminary taste of the pillory, revived for your especial benefit and behoof, 
and those of your brethren in similar iniquities, will be the most appropriate, 
if not the most graceful termination of your career. If it be not, the course 
of justice, like that of true love, will cease to run smoothly ;—Thor will have 
lost his hammer, and the great avenging Nemesis is defunct. 

And you, Mr. Wine Merchant, was your port ever in Oporto, or your 
sherry in Spain? Is your champagne made of grape? or of apples? of 
rhubarb ? or of gooseberries? Emerson, the American Plato, asks, in one of 
his poems, for— 








** Wine that never grew _ 
In the belly of the grape ;”’ 


wine, doubiiess, with which you could supply him in unlimited quantities— 
at large prices. Down with you, sir! I don’t believe in you and in your drinks ! 
I forswear you. My podagra comes out of your cellars, and you are only less 
of a cheat than some other dealers because your wares are so expensive that 
only rich fools can deal with you ; and so the poor escape. If.“ one murder 
makes a villain, millions a hero,” you take your place among the villains by 
virtue of the paucity of your assassinations! Out upon you. I will drink 
water, and be wise. 

You, Mr. Publican, that get tolerably good, though perhaps adulterated, 
beer from the Brewer—do you not slay the slain? Do you not adulterate 
the adulterated! Do you not water your beer to increase the quantity ? and 
when you have thus weakened it, do you not immediately strengthen it again 
by poisons—such as quassia and nux vomica? And lest its colour should 
have suffered by the villanous process, do you not darken it again by an 
admixture of the refuse of the sugar refineries—or even of worse ingredients 


known only to yourself and other scoundrels, who, like you, are concoctors of | 


hell-broth ? Your red face, brazen as it is, has such a hang-dog look, smitten 
by conscience, that you betray yourself by the soul that is in you (for the 
soul never tells a lie), and you stand confessed and convicted a poisoner and a 
robber of the people. 


Mr. Ginspinner—answer, sir,—are you less a scurvy knave than the 
knave of beer? You know that you are quite as bad ;—that you are an 
arrant knave—a knave rampant and fiery; that your gin is not gin 
your brandy not brandy, and your rum not rum. If not perniciously 
adulterated, and you dilute with water only, you are guilty of swindling, 
cheating, theft, robbery, and extortion ; for any one or all of these words 
will fit your case. But if simple dilution does not suit your purpose and the 
greatness of your iniquity, and you find it necessary to strengthen the 
abominations which you retail, to tickle the palled palates of your wretched 
customers, the strength comes from poison. You also are a murderer and a. 
thief, and it would. be better for you to retail laudanum, prussic acid, or. 
morphine ; for, by so doing, in the face of day, you would be more hongst, 
though not less homicidal. 


And you, Mr. Milkman, what say you? Is the strangely-coloured: fluid: 
that spoils our tea and coffee drawn from the cow or the pump? or is it 
(worse than all) a nauseous brewage—one-third the milk of diseased and 
stall-fed cows, festering in London alleys—one-third water—and one-third. 
the brains of donkeys and glandered cab-horses? Faugh! the soul and the 
stomach revolt to think of you. Go down, villain! and if you grow com-- 
fortavle, sleek, and rich, in this world, and become a churchwarden or an 
alderman, remember that there is another world, and tremble at the retribu- 
tion that awaits you ! 

And you, Mr. Baker, are there any bones of horse, of bull, of pig, or sheep, 
or men in your flour ?—or any lime or chalk? And if there be, what signifies 
that you subscribe to a Tract Society, or a Bible Society, or the Patagonian 
Mission ? or that you take it upon yourself, with your miserable annual 
guinea, to build or maintain a refuge for repentant pickpockets, or for other 
sinners too old to sin any more? Go down, sir, down into the dust, like a 
hypocritical, mean thief that you are! and pray to God to forgive you. 


All these, I am sorry to say, are true charges—though very old. The bulk, 
the mass, the multitude, all but the very rich in our overcrowded civilization, 
are poisoned and cheated in their down-lying and in their up-rising, in their 
eating and in their drinking, in their living and in their dying. There isa 
conspiracy of knaves against every sovereign in an honest man’s pocket (and in 
a brother knave’s pocket, too, for that matter), but where’s the remedy? J 
would borrow a remedy from the great Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid, and nail 
their ears to the door-posts, or hang them off-hand. There are so many shop- 
keeping knaves on the soil of the British isles who think poverty a crime. 
(socially, if not legally), that every villain makes it his business either to grow 
rich or to appear so, even if robbery and swindling be the process by which 
he succeeds. Such a disgraceful state of moral feeling (or want of feeling) 
where no man has nobility enough in his nature to dare to be poor, except a 
farm-labourer (and he, poor creature, is the saddest as well as the noblest 
fellow in his humble, laborious, and ostentatious way in ali the British isles), 
is not to be reached by religious teaching, but by a stringent law—by 
summary justice—by Draconian vengeance—red, speedy, and implacable. 

What mercy ought to be shown to a scoundrel, who, to save the expense 
of eggs in his buns, puts poison in to colour them, and thus slays confiding 
school-boys, who lay out their scanty pence in the purchase of his villanous 
dainties? What mercy (short of speedy execution) ought to be given to the 
wretch who, in order to gain an additional profit upon his lozenges, mixes 
them up with lime, and accidentally uses arsenic, instead of the milder 
poison that he intended? Yes !—Vengeance is what society ought to take 
upon such unutterable ruffians; vengeance in the shape of Mr. Justice 
Lynch—an excellent magistrate for some emergencies, with which our Lord 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench has not always power to meddle. 

It may be said that so impulsive and so ignorant a judge will scarcely 
suit our latitude. To this I reply that if impulsive, he is not ignorant. 
Though I do not wish to naturalize him on British soil, or give him 
salary, I am glad to think that his honest face may turn up ina crowd 
sometimes, to keep the wretches in order who snap their fingers at ordinary 
law, and outrage every feeling of decency, and humanity. Perhaps his 
visitations would be less necessary, if the meshes of the law were made a 
little stronger. Were I the lawmaker, fur one year, short weight and 
short measure, and adulteration of articles of diet, either of meat or 
drink, should speedily disappear. England should become merry England 
once again, as the result of my benevolent and beneficent despotism. 
|'To rob a customer in weight or measure, quality or quantity, should 
be as much a felony as burglary or shop-lifting, and render the guilty 
vagabond who committed it—ay, even if he were an alderman—liable ‘A 
the penal discipline of the Hulks or the House of Correction, and to. oe 
loss of all the rights of citizenship (to legal outlawry, in fact], for any perm 
not less than three, or exceeding twenty years. The poisoning of a customer 
—though death might not immediately ensue from the administration of a 
adulterated article—whether beer or buns, gin or milk, bread or sausage; 
butter or mustard—should be placed in the same category of offences against 
life and limb as attempted murder and felonious cutting and maiming. 





. 7ithout 
| If anyone asks whether a heavy fine would not be efficacious enough, W roe 

| + © ; irst ; 1 
severer punishment, I reply, No, sir! I might fine the rascals first ; os , 
ans 


| would imprison them, nail their ears to the door-post, or, if need were, . 
them afterwards. I have more respect for a burglar than for an ee 

The burglar or the highwayman is a yentlemanly thief in comparisor og 
n, cowardly wretches who poison our food,—not intending to kil, 
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only to rob us. In the words of Burns, whose “ Holy Willie” must have been 
a knave of this particular species, I curse such fellows— 

“In basket and in store 

Kail and potatoes ; 8 

I curse them in all the formulas of Rabelais, rendered into English by Sterne 
in his history of the immortal Shandy ; and would cheerfully walk a hundred 
miles, and eat nothing but dry bread on the way, to see one of them hanged. 
| really believe that, were it not for their practices, the average duration of 
human life in our wholesome, beautiful England might extend to a hundred 
years. Two-thirds of us, alas! are killed off before we are fifty. 











MEN OF MARK.—No. III. 





LORD BROUGHAM. 

Tuer three great lawyers whom we have selected to notice as Men of Mark, and 
the oldest of whom we noticed last week, have this in common, that they all started 
for the Great Seal Handicap, that each won a heat, and that they divided the stakes. 
But the Pegasus who now approaches is of royal strain and lineage, and of a fleet- 
ness that Apollo might have lauded. He goes off at all manner of angles, rounds 
distant post and pillars, where the eye can scarcely follow him, and yet regains the 
course, and passes the judge’s chair with the foremost horses. One of these 
pillars is labelled “ Science,” another “ Literature,” a third ‘‘ Education,” a 
fourth “ Negro Emancipation.” When Lyndhurst was doing the sorry work of 
Toryism, in its anti-Reform Bill days, the subject of our present sketch, with 
more faith in the present and more hope in the future, incited his fellow- 
countrymen to claim a larger share in the government of the country, and 
sought to render them worthy of the full privileges of citizenship. How un- 
ceasingly and with what a noble eloquence he laboured to promote education, to 
strike the fetters from the slave, and to consolidate and extend the victories of 
civil and religious liberty. While Lyndhurst’s emancipation from the prejudices 
and partizanship of his youth and manhood, being reserved for his old age and 
the present time, naturally obtains a large share of public admiration and regard, 
we are in danger of forgetting that the great man who succeeded Lyndhurst upon 
the woolsack, consecrated his youth and prime to that great cause to which 
Lyndhurst has only brought the tribute of a tardy old age. As it is, the 
sympathies of the Nestor of the Upper House, in the cause of liberty and political 
progress, are engrossed by the subjects of continental despots. The exclusion of 
thousands of intelligent countrymen of his own from the exercise of the franchise, 
has given him no concern. His clear and masculine eloquence has often been 
raised in defence of the powers and privileges of the governing classes—never on 
behalf of the masses against their rulers. 

‘Did space permit, our second great lawyer might be drawn at four epochs of 
his busy and momentous career. We might picture him as the popular advocate 
of a hapless Queen—not innocent, but still persecuted. We might next pass in 
review the popular tribune fighting the Lowthers in Westmoreland and a century 
of Tory lords and squires in Yorkshire, haranguing the West Riding in favour of 
Parliamentary Reform, and exclaiming (as he held them up), “these hands are 
clean!” an assertion that happened to be truer in an oratorical than a physical 
sense. To this second era will belong his eloquent denunciations of negro slavery, 
his zealous advocacy of popular education, his contributions to the Edinburgh 
Review, his active aid to the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge and 
the Penny Magazine, and his tractate on the “ Objects, Advantages, and Plea- 
sures of Science.” While Lyndhurst was crying “Hear, hear” to the Great 
Duke's declaration that no Parliamentary Reform was needed, and that if he had 
to choose a form of government suited to England he should fin’ it to his hand 
in the unreformed Parliament, the subject of our sketch was tic most popular 
man in England. He had already made up his mind to be Lord Chancellor or 
nothing, and when a certain missive was brought to him offering him the 
Attorney-Generalship, he treated the offer as a piece of insolence, and tore up 
the letter in the presence of the messenger. 

It is five-and-twenty years since the sage Tory minister became the party 
champion, It is nearly thirty years ago since the party champion became any- 
thing but the sage Whig minister. Of Lyndhurst upon the woolsack there was 
little to be said. Acute, cautious, and prudent, he saw as clearly as Talleyrand 
the danger of zeal. But of his successor and his projects, his sleepless activity— 
his indefatigable industry—a volume might be written. The fancies that flitted 
through his brain were not all idle and Utopian. 

The stranger in the House of Lords at that day saw upon the woolsack a tall 
and bony figure, and was at no loss to recognise, odd as they seemed under the 
beg-wig of the T.ord Chancellor, features that seem made to be caricatured. The 
‘ong twitching nose, half turned up and half square at its lower end, the high 
cheek bones, the large restless mouth, full of character, the eye, quick and watchful 
se of a hawk, yet indicative, when seen in nearer view, of an undying love of 

= and an indestructible kindliness, happily visible in it to this day,—limbs 
wry: rest, the legs uneasily cross~1 and shifted when an opponent was 
eddie their lordships,—the head frequently turned to Earl Grey and his 
« Shall : 8 and the eyebrows raised with an inquisitive look, which seemed to say, 
Tout eet r’—these were the outward marks and visible signs of William the 
beans 8 ‘ separ of the conscience. He has passed a busy day. At early morn 
eed ———— and labelling letters from negro slaves, old constituents, clergy- 
Then eI preferment, schoolmasters, and philanthropists, at home and abroad. 
At tos - ne vext-books to consult and collate, and legal judgments to prepare. 
vou te aoe he wer in the Court of Chancery, the arrears of which he had 
oti ae work of. W hile a prosy counsel was speaking, he dashed off a leader 
pee enclosed to his old friend Barnes in Printing House-square. Then he hada 
“quabble with Sir Edward Sugden, to whom he politely suggested that if he 








should feel tempted to take up the great advocate between his finger and thumb 
he should commit insecticide. From the Court of Chancery he hurried to a 
Cabinet Council. Here, after long and urgent entreaty (let it be remembered to 
his honour!) he persuaded Earl Grey and Lord Althorp, tiiéi Uliincellor of the 
Exchequer, to propose a vote of £20,000 in the estimates for the ensuing year, 
for the promotion of education and science. This vote will disarm Joseph 
Hume, will astonish men of all parties, and will be regarded as a happy omen by 
the friends of education. That decision of the Cabinet Council to-day, the merit 
of which is mainly, if not solely, attributable to the strange and restless figure 
upon the woolsack, is the herald, precursor, and parent of a long line and progeny 
of votes which will raise up a generation of certificated schoolmasters and pupil 
teachers, and will reach a million a year before its author has been promoted 
(may the day be far distant!) to his appointed pedestal in the neighbouring 
abbey. 

Five Lustres are much in the life of a pretty woman. Let us go down to the 
House of Lords and see what difference they have made in the appearance of our 
Lord Chancellor. If we have not once seen him since our last visit in 1832-33, 
we shall still be at no loss to recognise him. The politician-has gone through 
several phases. The nose has only known one. It is more angular and sharply 
cut than ever. Punch’s caricature is more like than it used to be, but this is 
because the individual in the plaid trowsers has grown to be more like his portrait, 
and not because the portrait has by any artistic stroke grown to be more like the 
individual. The face has become granitic, deep in its lines, strong in its individu- 
ality, almost fierce in its power. The crown of the head is bald, like that of an 
Italian priest. The hair, of which there is otherwise a good deal, is white with 
age, and care, and thought. Every action and gesture indicate the energy, rest- 
lessness, and intellectual characteristics of the man. If the highest strength is to 
be found in repose, do not seek it here. Not many years since he flitted so uneasily 
from bench to bench, like the ame damnée of the House, that, when Lord Derby 
spoke of him as “ the noble and learned Lord who a few minutes since sat upon 
the woolsack, whom I have since seen on the cross-benches, but whom I do not 
now see anywhere,” the House laughed at the fidelity of the portrait and was at 
no trouble to recognise the likeness. The taunt has given a “local habitation” 
to the uneasy peer in nether garments of plaid, as colouring is fixed by an acid, 
and he has ever since taken his seat, when the House meets, on the front bench, 
to the left of the Lord Chancellor. This is, in fact, on the Conservative side 
of the House, and our noble and venerable friend, the ex-reformer, is only 
separated from the Earl of Derby, Lord Chelmsford, &c., by the gangway. The 
mercurial temperament of the man comes out strongly at every sitting of the 
House. 

He makes his neighbour, Lord Ellenborough, laugh at his jokes; tries in vain 
to tickle the elephantine ribs of Lord Chancellor Campbell with some feathery 
trifle; but has better success with Lord Derby, who gives him a Roland for an 
Oliver, as he passes to the table to present a petition. Unlike his great rival and 
cotemporary, he does not reserve himself for great occasions, but takes up trivial 
themes, and gives them a factitious importance. Like Mr. Mackney and the 
Misses Nottidge, he ‘ throws himself away.” He pays out too much line, like a 
thriftless whaler. ‘Too often he harpoons a herring, and wastes more gesture 
and rhetoric upon the presentation of a petition, than the old man who listens 
somewhat contemptuously from behind his hand-rail would throw away upon 
the greatest international or constitutional topic. His eloquence used to be 
Demosthenic in its majesty and amplitude—now it is too often the exaggeration 
of the penny-a-liner. If he objects to anything, it “ ought not to be thought of, 
or even dreamed of, much less mentioned.” His self-possession is supreme. As 
he speaks he looks now at the bar, now at the woolsack, and not seldom behind 
him. He thumps the box upon the table. His warmth is factitious, like that 
which is only good for generating a mushroom spawn. 
auditory are oftener amused than convinced; while, if Lyndhurst had said the 
same thing with his admirable simplicity and gravity, those who had listened 
Yet this man, so much less 


When he sits down, his 


would have gone away instructed and elevated. 
great than he was thirty years ago, has still philanthropic sentiments, noble 
aims. He, too, has outgrown party in its narrower sense. He has not a word 
to say for or against Vote by Ballot or Triennial Parliaments, but much in favour 
of industry, providence, temperance, and education. He presides over Social 
Congresses, welcomes foreign statisticians to our shores, knows all that is 
going on in ragged and reformatory schools, reads the reports of prison in- 
spectors, tracts on prison discipline, and the charges of provincial recorders on 
the convict population and les classes dangéreuses. Greatest and best of all, he 
is still at the head of the law reformers of his time, ever anxious to repair, amend, 
and perfect that great fabric, the law of England, and to bring :< in harmony with 
the wants of the age. England has still need of him, and vast as is our debt 
of gratitude to Henry Lorp BrovuGHamM, we may not, without reason, hope 
that the catalogue of his services to his country and to mankind is not yet 


completed. 
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Maratr’s Propuecy: Naro.gon III.—In 1792, the notorious Marat declared 
that if the Convention did not, within the first eight days of its sittings, lay al! the 
bases of a new Constitution, fifty years of anarchy would prevail in France, and 
at the end of that time the only escape from all its evils would be by the establish- 
ment of a Dictator, who would be, according to his notions, a true patriot and a 
yenuine statesman. These are the words of Marat :—‘ Cinquante ans d’anarchie 
vous attendent et vous n’en sortirez que par un dictateur, vrai patriote et homme 
d’etat.”” Such was the prediction of Marat in 1792, azd in less than fifty-nine years 
afterwards the coup-d’etat of the 2nd December made Napoleon II1. an emperor, 
with such absolute powers as a Dictator that no man living in France 
without incurring the penalties of imprisonment or transportation for li 


can now, 
fe, venture 


| to assert of His Imperial Majesty that he is ought else than a © vrai patriote et 


homme d’etat.”’ 
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TOWN AND TABLE TALK 
(From our Pall Mall Correspondent.) 


TuvurspaY EVENING. 

Last week the friends of Italy—the British people—were filled with vague and 
unsatisfactory rumours of graye differences between Garibaldi and the Govern- 
ment of the King. We did not and do not believe them. It was not unnatural 
that. the brave and simple-minded General should have little sympathy with those 
who took part in handing over his native county of Nice to the absolute ruler of 
France. But his opinions on that subject are not new, nor now expressed for the 
first. time. In fact, we all can recollect how bitterly he spoke on the subject in 
the Parliament of Turin, But when he repeats those opinions now, it is in con- 
janction with his repeated manifestoes in favour of Victor Emmannel and of a 
United Italy. 

This week we are fayoured with stories of checks and reverses, said to have 
been suffered by the divisions of Turr and Bixio, before the walls of Capua. These 
checks have been greatly exaggerated. I have taken pains to interrogate the 
best sources of information, and I find that no serious apprehensions are enter- 
tained in well-informed quarters. . Garibaldi has not yet taken Capua, but he 
is in a fair way todo so. He retains all his positions, and is constantly rein- 
forced by some of his best troops—lItalians, Sicilians, Calabrians, British, and 
French. Capua and Gaeta are but questions of time, as well as Ancona. Gari- 
baldi has no siege-train, like the army of the King before Ancona. He is not 
strong in cavalry and artillery, but he has a most determined army, and all the 
prestige of success; and he has the winning cry of “Avanti.” Dumas the 
Absurd, Mazzini the Impracticable, and Ledru Rollin the Most Incapable, bode 
him no good, But if they are distasteful to the Emiperor of the French, General 
Lamoricitre cannot be less so, on the other side,—stanch Bourbonite and 
intriguer as he is. 

I believe all will go well. The attempt of the Pope to get away from 
Rome is unfavourably received in Paris, although it might be the means of 
making things easy in Italy, in relieving the Italians from complications and 
dissensions amongst themselves. 

The “ idea’ which I started last week of the Pope’s remaining where he is, 
and coming to terms with the King and the people of Italy, has made some 
way since | last wrote. There is no doubt that the best thing the Pope can 
do is to temporize—a course of policy which popes and cardinals have 
adopted as often as any other authorities. The Pope has blessed the arms of 
Lamorici¢re.—They have failed. In this failure, and in the universal voice of 
ltaly, a more consistent and strong-minded priest than Pio Nono may easily be 
brought to see the expression of the Divine will. _ If he wants a further aid to right 
judgment, his Imperial Protector will not fail to preach to him of the “ inexorable 
logic of facts.” Facts are stubborn things, and may beat Antonelli at last. 

[ see no reason why the Pope should not exchange the protection of the French 
and Austrians for that of a native Italian army and a true-born Italian king. 
The Eternal City might well become the capital for the King of Italy, without 
ceasing to be the residence of the Supreme Pontiff, who could reign there in his 
full spiritual capacity, whilst he would be relieved from the cares of temporal 
government, and released from the odium of an earthly domination which has 
proved so calamitous to his subjects and so baneful to the character of his 
religion. Such a compromise I consider possible, and I know that other well- 
informed people think so too. I am bound to confess, however, that many per- 
sons in influential circles think that it is too good to be true, and that the Pope is 
too feeble, and too much in the hands of evil advisers, to listen to any practical 
suggestions. However, he may yet listen to the teachings of adversity, which have 
reached harder hearts than his. As for the people of Rome—of Italy—of Europe 
—the arrangement would suit them all. It would be generally convenient, and 
would be an easy way of escaping many difficulties. The statesmen of Europe 
ought to see that it is not rendered impossible by the bigoted obstinacy of a few 
old men, seated on the Seven Hills, and by the excited passions of a people who 
have too much canse for bitter, and it may be, sanguinary retaliation. 

The meeting of the Emperor of Russia with the two leading rulers of Germany 
is postponed, not abandoned, and will, no doubt, be attended with important 
results. Russia desires peace, and has no intention of embroiling Europe for the 
sake of stopping the progress of events in Italy. But she—and the others—are 
resolved against any further aggression, or annexation, that would too strongly 
unsettle the balance of power in Europe, or that would tend to encourage a too- 
facile assent to doctrines of spoliation or ambition, inconsistent with the preserva- 
tion of the general peace. After the proposed interview, these doctrines will be 
very openly enforced. 

Whilst the Queen, with some of her family, is gone on a visit of affection to 
Germany, and her two eldest sons are receiving the loyal attentions of two of her 
most distant and important colonial possessions, it is significant that the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is so tranquil and loyal, that it seems 
to do without a Government, and to need none. 

In connection with the internal condition of the country, I am glad to be able 
to inform your readers that the General Quarterly Returns of the Revenue, 
which will be made up on Saturday, will exhibit an uninterrupted buoyancy of 
resources, and an increasing table of receipts to the public exchequer. 

Good and useful movements generally assist each other. The Volunteer 
movement has given an impulse to the Early-Closing movement, and the Satur- 
day half-holiday has greatly aided the several exercises of the Volunteers in 
town and country. Following the grand reviews of London and Edinburgh, 
20,000 .cach—of Knowsley Park, full 10,000—there has been a gathering of 
6,000 at Gloucester, an equal number ai Salisbury, and a promise of a still 
more imposing assemblage at York. I am glad to see also an increase in the 
Cavalry corps, and a desire to form artillery companies; so that next summer 
we may hope to turn out some three or four regular armies of Volunteers, 
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armed at all points. As yet it is chiefly the towns that have done it all. But | 
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I am told that there are at last symptoms of patriotic movement, and a desire to 
join the general body getting up amongst the Mounted Yeomanry of the counties. 
This was all that was wanted to make the organization complete. 

The weather is seldom absent long from the “Talk” of our island: population. 
We have had, unhappily, too much reason this year to make it a more general 
topic of “Talk”’ than ever. From various sources I learn that there is, beyond doubt, 
a very considerable quantity of hay and corn utterly destroyed. There is a great, 
deal actually under water, not only in the valleys of the Avon and the Trent,and 
above the Trent, but also in the vales of Hants, Wilts, and the other valleys of the 
South, where the waters have overflowed, and where the farmers have,-in too 
many cases, neglected to avail themselves of the comparatively dry weather of 
this month. And yet there seems to be every indication of peace, plenty, and 
prosperity throughout the land. 

My anticipations respecting the choice of the Honiton electors promise to turn 
out correct. Mr. Moffatt has issued his address, and will probably be the 
successor to his lamented friend Mr. Joseph Locke. 

Mr. Herbert Ingram—another self-made man—must also be regarded as 
amongst our public losses. Although not a brilliant, he was a practical man, and 
his good-nature and hospitality were well known, and by none more appreciated 
than by his brethren of the Press. Although there is no reason any longer to 
doubt his melancholy fate, we believe that no steps have been actually taken to 
supply his place as member for Boston. The only names I have heard mentioned 
in connection with the vacancy is that of Mr. Benjamin Oliveira, formerly member 
for Pontefract, whose exertions in favour of reducing the wine duties, and in 
matters relating to metropolitan improvements, are well-known,—and Lord Bury, 
formerly M.P. for Norwich. 

Every person about London must have noticed the vast improvement in, and 
the innumerable beautiful forms which wall-printing has taken within the past 
few years. Typography (almost pictorial) was a most important ally in the 
success of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden—as, indeed it is in most 
things. It made Jullien’s fortune—or would have made it, if speculation had 
not undone him. The person to whom the theatrical world is indebted for all this 
beautiful work, and who set the example of calling in art to the aid of the 
printing-machine, which idea has since been so largely followed, was Mr. R. 8. 
Francis, of Museum-street, Bloomsbury, and Catherine-street, Strand. He was 
a good and conscientious man, an excellent printer, and a person of great 
originality and talent in his business. He was well known too, and highly valued 
by very many persons in the theatrical, literary, and journalistic worlds, and he is 
much and deservedly regretted. His decease was sudden, and very recent. 








RURAL ECONOMTCS, 





THE VALUE OF A PEDIGREE. 


“ Trey tell me,” said a resident in London, to a country friend, “ they have 
got blood cows... I have often heard of blood horses, but I never before heard 
of blood cows.” And probably there are not a few persons, both in town 
and country, who would be apt to suppose the value breeders of Short-horn 
cattle attach to purity of blood to be somewhat imaginary. Nay, even the 
new editor of the “Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England” 
appears to be so little aware of the importance of the operations of breeders 
of high-bred stock as to refer to it, in a note to a paper on meat consumption 
in the metropolis, as “ fancy stock,” saying, “Does not this remark apply 
rather to fancy stock, than to the general supply on which the markets 
mainly’ depend?” Yet, notwithstanding the ignorance of those who may 
have no business to know, and of those who ought to know the fact, it is the 


fact, that the breeders of “ fancy stock,” the men who give large sums for | 


animals, chiefly on account of the purity of their blood, are the persons on 
whom our modern markets mainly depend for supplies of meat. They are the 
ago and persevering, yet enterprising men, who have modelled and moulded 

y selection and careful tendance the herds and flocks from which the great 
body of farmers draw the means of furnishing the consuming public with more 
meat, and better meat than is to be met with elsewhere throughout the world ; 
ay, and with more meat and better meat than was ever before offered to this 
meat-lovying nation. And the secret consists in producing animals which 
attain early maturity. Four-year-old mutton or five or six-year-old ox-beef 
may doubtless, when hung long enough, be pronounced by the dainty and 
luxurious gourmand to possess higher flavour than the modern mutton or 
beef, derived from sheep which have not seen two years, and oxen which 
have not attained a more mature age than from ‘thirty to thirty-six months. 
But it requires no very deep acquaintance with rural economy to perceive 
that, by the modern system, two sheep or two oxen are produced, fattened, 
and sold, in the same time, upon the same quantity of food, and from the 
same area of land, as formerly produced one. Thus the farmer turns his 
capital twice, and makes two profits on feeding his stock, where he formerly 
turned his capital once, and made only one profit, while the consumers of 
meat find a double quantity brought to market. Housekeepers complain 
now that the price of meat is high, and not without reason ; for the butcher's 
bill is a formidable item of family expenditure. But what would have bap- 
pened had we had no breeders of “fancy stock?” What if all our sheep had 
to be kept four or five years, or our oxen six or seven, before they were 
brought fat to market, and our demand for meat had increased as it has 
increased since the repeal of the corn laws? Would ninepefce, tenpence, ° 
twelvepence per pound have been the top prices for meat? Certainly not. 
The modern system of stock-breeding has, however, more than doubled our 
supplies of meat; for not only are our improved animals brought fat to 
market in about half the time our forefathers required for the like proces*; 
but the improved animal consumes less than half the quantity of food 
formerly used to fatten a similar beast in the olden time. Besides, the 
modern fat stock, having been kept in a healthy thriving state from = 
beginning—from its lambhood or calfhood,—is more nutritious and digestib " 
than the stock reared and fed on the old system. We do not deny that there 
is much coarse and slow-feeding stock kept in most of the agricultural districts, 
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eastern, the north-western, and midland;:gounties. of England, "and. his 
conquests are spreading day by day. The Scotch. farmers have enormously, | 
increased the weight of their native cattle by crossing them with the Short-. 
horn. The Irish cattle are rapidly becoming ‘all’ Short-hofn?' and “in ‘those 
districts of England which 

the Short-horn is pushing his way, whilst the local herds are seldom adopted 
as breeding-stock beyond their own districts. ec 


The Short-horn, or Durham breed of cattle is indigenous.in.the northert coun- 

ties of England, and had long attained great perfection upon. the rich lands on 
the banks of the Tees, when, in the latter part of the last century, two farmers, 
brothers, Colling by name, became conspicuous for their skit int selecting 
and improving their “Durham” cattle. Though conspicuots #8 iitiprovers; 
did not stand alone, for numerous farmers and landed proprietors, their prede- 
cessors as well as their cotemporaries, paid much and successfubiaétenition . to 
Short-horn cattle-breeding. As all the breeders were most careful. to preserve 
purity of blood, they relied solely on selection as the means, of improve- 
ment. But about the period of the Collings, Mr. Coates, himself a “Dirham” 
cattle-breeder and farmer, with the sanction and aid of his neighbdoirs,’ coni- 
menced a Herd-book, for the purpose of keeping a record of the ‘pedigtees 
of their cattle ; and that Herd-book, now consisting of we know notthow 
many dozen volumes, constitutes the patent of nobility of the Short- 
horn race. A pure Short-horn, and a Short-horn whose ancestors, for three 
generations, are to be found in the Herd-book, are considered synonymous 
terms. Yet in the native districts of this race there are herds as pure as any in 
in the Herd-book, though their pedigrees have not been recorded. Even 
amongst the recorded pedigrees—the Herd-book Short-horns—there are parti- 
cular families especially sought after, mainly in consequence of the success- 
ful selections made by individual breeders. Thus the “ Duchess” tribe of the 
late Mr. Thomas Bates, of Kirklevington, Yorkshire, are found to impart 
character and quality to other stocks of the same breed, and are eagerly 
sought for accordingly. Did any of our readers who visited the Canter- 
bury Show of the Royal Agricultural Society omit to admire the beautiful 
roan two-year-old heifer exhibited by Captain Gunter? She is “ Duchess 
77.” And some tinge of the “Duchess” blood is considered essential to 
every herd of high pretensions. 


The most recent example of the value of pedigree is the sale of the 
Short-horn stock of Mr. Dudding, of Panton, near Wragby, in Lincoln- 
shire, now retiring from business. Through a long life he has been a 
successful breeder ;—his father was a Short-horn breeder before him. Both 
father and son sought the best blood of the day, and laid out their money 
freely for the purpose of obtaining it. The result was, that at Mr. Dud- 
ding’s sale, eighty cows and heifers of different ages sold for just two 
guineas short of four thousand — or an average of fifty guineas each. 
Fourteen bulls also sold for the average of fifty guineas. Amongst the most 
successful breeders of Short-horns is Mr. Richard Booth, of Warlaby, York- 


reuse, 


a distinctive and valuablé ‘breeds ‘of'-catthe}: |" 
is 





shire, whose stock is so much resorted to that he receives more than £3,000 
per annum for letting bulls, which go not only to Ireland and Scotland, but 
on the continent. The Emperor of the F¥ench is one of his customers, and | 
Booth’s bulls pass from hirer to hirer for seven, eight, or nine years consecutively, 
without going home. Well, the reporter of Mr. Dudding’s sale tells us, that 
. since 1834 pure Booth blood has been Mr. Dudding’s great aim, and 
Leonidas, Baron Warlaby, Vanguard, and Sir Samuel proved the most fruitful 
adjutants. Baron Warlaby’s blood made the sale ;” and as examples, a cow, 
‘Lady Mary Bountiful, a six-year-old daughter of the bull Baron Warlaby, 
sold for 120 guineas ; and her daughter, Lady Louisa Bountiful, a year old, 
sold for 270 guineas,” are referred to. j 


Now, the men who bought this herd are no “fancy” purchasers, but shrewd, 
hard-headed men-of business, who have given the considerable sums we have 
mentioned because they found in Mr. Dudding’s herd, size, symmetry, and 
quality, with other indications of aptitude to fatten, which, combined with 
pedigree, furnished a security that the offspring of these animals will be like 
their parents. Here we see the market-value of a pedigree. The breeders 
of short-horns make their profit chiefly by the sale of their young bulls 
Which are bought by the farmers for the improvement of their ordinary herds, 
= veiaiel oar aa as it does, year after year, is gradually improving 

g é ountry. 
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A NAME ON A 


I CARVED my name on the beech-tree bole— 
Fool was I! 
Lithe of limb and merry of soul, 
That saw no cloud on my life’s bright sky. 
Tive-and-twenty years ago, 
When my heart was pure as the drifted snow, 
And I gave it away, 
In the light of day, 
To a fair young maid, ah! woe is me! 
Under the leaves of this beechen tree. 


TREE. 





And the five-and-twenty years have passed— 
Sad am I! 

Love was fated not to last, 

And the dark clouds gathered upon the sky. 
And I am old ;—my locks are thin, 
My Life hath nothing more to win ; 

But the foolish name 

Stands here, the same! 
While all is changed,—Life, Hope, and Truth ! 
Oh, mocking Tree! oh, wasted Youth! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| by such incidents. 
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duce. these. letters, here, 


Nelso1 
and dated respectively the 20th and 22nd July. A note upon these 
copies, ‘in the han Awriting of Sir Witham, informs us that he had sent the 


origititls'td Bot? Grenville, tobe pivéit'-to Lord 'Sperictt We Wo ridt Fepito- 


to Sir William Hamilton, written ou.board the Vanguard, off Syra- 


“heosuas, thes’ Have been. already, ‘printed ‘in Sir 
Nicholas: Hazris . Nicolas’s ‘Despatchesand.) Letters. of. Lerd: Nelson,” iii., 
42, 47": but we must tefer to thé: substance of ‘one of them; bearitig the date 
of the 22nd' July, bedatisé it Wears directly upon’a curidtis’ document we find 
ptesetved in Sir William: Hamilton’s collection, The letter is short, decisive, 
and thoroughly characteristic of the temperament and: practien!, character of 
the writer. Nelson’ had dlwaysshown thé deepest interest’in the ‘affairs of 
Naples; ahd had been" mainly fnfttiential oh a former occasion, as we have 
seen, in keeping a squadron in the Mediterranean for. the. protection of that 
Court. His mortification and disappointment were, therefore, proportionately 
great on findingtmpediments thrown in the way of his ships at.all the ports 
of the Two Siciliés, ‘when’ he desited to’ enter to obtain supplies’ The em- 
barrassing position of the Neapolitan authorities with respect to this matter 
_is' fully explained in the despatch of Sir William Hamilton to Lord St. 
Vineent, dated 16th and 17th July, which we have just «jioted. They were 
between two fires. Afraid of provoking’ the hostility of the French by any 
act which might .be interpreted into.a violation -of the neutrality to which 
they were pledged, and at.the same time secretly anxious to aid the English, 
upon whose suecess'their own ultimate security depended, they were placed in 
a dilemma of considérablé ‘perplexity.. Their agents, bewildered by contradic- 
tory. communications, hardly knew how to conduet themselves, either to the 
French or the English, and, vacillating between their public orders and their 
private instructions; they narrowly escaped giving serious offence to both: At 
the port of Syracuse, Nelson was received in so hesitating and unsatisfactory 
a manner, that he expresses his astonishment and indignation at the circum- 
stances in very plain terms in his, letter to Sir William Hamilton :—“ I have 
had so much said,” he observes, “about ‘the ‘King of Naples'sdérders only 
to admit three or four ships of our fleet into his’ ports, that ‘T am’ astonished. 
I understood that private orders, at least, would have been given for our free 
admission. If we are to be refused supplies, pray send me by many vessels 
an account, that I may take the King’s fleet to Gibraltar. » Our treatment is 
scandalous for a great nation to put up with ; and thé King’s flag is insulted 
at every friendly port: we look at.”’ He| adds, in a note, that he feels and 
writes only as a public man; and he had‘ne complaint) to make on personal 
grounds, as “ every body of :persons” had been on board to offer him civilities. 
The following document gives a circumstantial account of what happened when 
Nelson put into the port of Syracuse, and is/of interest in so-fay as it illustrates 
the confusion and perturbation into which \thevoftieial authorities were thrown 
It is a report from’ the Governor of Syracuse to Sir John 
Acton, and is dated on the same day as Nelson’s letter to Sir William 
Hamilton. The original, of which we give a free translation, is written in 
Italian, in an odd, roundabout style,, The governor evidently addressed 
the minister in a state of considerable doubt as’ to. whether he had. acted 


| rightly or wrongly, and, by frequently repeating ‘himself, and beating aboat 
| the bush for explanations and excuses which he, gannet find, he palpably 


betrays the consternation into which he was thrown by the unexpected visit 
Equally characteristic is -the | course pursued by 
while his representative ® parleying with the 


of the British admiral. 
Nelson on this occasion: 


frightened governor for permission for the ships to enter, they are already in 
port. 


EXcELLENCY,—The day before yesterday, on the moriing of Thursday, the 19th, 
at the 14th hour [7. ¢., 2 o’clock p.m.|, a certain number of saila appeared, as if 
coming from the east. They gradually angmented, the wing’ blowing yery 
gently, until we could count altogether fourteen vessels of thé Tine: ” As they 
were too far off for their particular flags to be discernible, I was unable to ascer- 
tain to what nation they belonged. Presently the wind’ Began ‘to. blow with 
increasing force from the east, and the vessels, now forming intg a line, directed 
their course towards the town. I immediately hoisted the white flag on the 
Castle,* which inspired them with confidence, and they hoisted’ the English 
colours. Upon secing this, I sent a boat at once, with the eaptain of the port 
and the town adjutant, to offer them any help in the way of necessaries they 
might require. Meanwhile, taking advantage of thi wind, which was fulljon their 
stern, the vessels broke up their line, and began to sail direct into the harbour. 
Seeing this, I ordered out a second boat, with the town-miajor ‘and the sub- 
director of artillery, who were to try to open communications with the com- 
mander of the squadron, in order to renew our offer and our compliments, and at 
the same time to inform the commander of the orders we had received from the 
» vessels of the line in our port at 


> 


Sovereign to admit no more than two or threc 
one time, which vessels were to be those of allied and friendly powers onfy, stich 
as the English. About half a mile from the harbour these two boats met a boat 
coming from the squadron with the Vice-Admiral, who showed my officers a royal 
despatch, and told them, at the same time, that he had the royal order for the 
adinission of the whole squadron into the harbour. While this ing on, the 
squadron continued advancing, without waiting for any farther permis The 
Vice-Admiral landed with iny officers, and immediately waiting upon me at my 
house, presented a despatch, written in the name of His Majesty, and signed by 
the Captain-General Cavaliere Acton, containing a pressing desire that I should 


or ft 


was pr 
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receive and assist the said English squadron. Still further to remove my 
scruples, the Vice-Admiral urged many special contingencies which could not be 
* The Castle of Maniaces, which protect the port. It« pies the southern extre mity of the 


. - ' 
eninsula, On which the city of Syracuse is built. 
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foreseen, amt which might ty common interest of His Majesty und the 

Engligh nation. While I was engaged in hearing these arguments and reading 

the rgyal message, which said nothing openly about receiving the vessels, the 

whol@ squadron was already in the port. ‘[he ‘sdmiral also wrote a letter to me 

(o ween I took a copy as well as I could, for the original was not yery intel- 

lig *'e™), assigning other reasons to show the unavoidable necessity of entering 
with lis whole squadron. fo I thought the best thing I could do was to appear 
to acqtiesce, “= eee 

i was restrained by these circumstances, and by many political considerations, 
from offering any resistance to the entrance of the vessels, I could not have 
done so without opening the batteries, which would have been productive of 
serious Couseqnences in the existing state of affairs, and especially to the popula- 
tion of the town, who had crowded eagerly and fill of enthusiasm into the 
harbour, and were so delighted to see the. English ships that, if it had been 
possible, they would have carried them away, one by one, to. their houses. 
Remembering the warm recommendation made by your Excellency, in the King’s 
name, in the despatch of the 17th, I required that the Admiral should show me 
his authority for asking to be received. As it was necessary that I should 
tolerate what had been already done, and that the affair should be managed in an 
amicable way, I suggested that four of the vessels should be sent to the nearest 
port, and that the rest should remain outside the harbour, as your Excellency 
will see in the annexed letter. To this demand the Admiral replied, through 
his Viee.-Admiral, in rather a vague manner, saying that he would very shortly be 
Lone altogether, and sending me the accompanying communi@ation for the 
Minister Plenipotentiary Hamilton, which I deliver into the hands of your 
Excellency, that you may place it in the hands of His Majesty. | In the mean 
while I shall treat the English Admiral with all possible courtesy, and shall 
frequently renew my friendly request that hie will either leave this port, or leave 
in itas few of his vessels as his convenience will permit, in order to avoid throwing 
a Ses the neutrality which His Majesty wishes to kecp with the belligerent 

owers, 

T hope that your Excellency, in presenting my humble services to His Majesty, 
will see nothing to bring me under His Majesty’s displeasure, in the conduct 
I have been obliged to pursue in the execution of my present duty.. The squadron, 
in Consequence of my earnest representations, has not landed any soldiers during 
the last three days; and I have ordered all the offices in the harbour to be shut, in 
orcer to prevent any communication between the town and the vessels. The 
sailors spend their money with great generosity, paying for the smallest thing they 
want, notwithstanding that it was publicly announced that they were to be | 

erved with provisions free of charge. 

On the second day after his arrival, the Admiral came to pay me‘a visit, 
accompanied by the whole of his staff. I told him that it would be out of my 
power to return the visit,—governors of towns being prohibited by His Majesty 
from going on board any vessels of war, foreign or national. 

! shall be careful to inform your Excellency of everything I do in the perform- 
ance of iny duty, and I shall be particularly vigilant in any case of emergency ; 
aud so, renewing my humble prayers, and begging your Excellency’s protection, I 
remem, &c. 

To His Excellency 


Signor Cayaliere Acton. Syracuse, 22nd July, 1798. 


In June Nelson had heard that the French had gone towards Malta, upon 
whieh he immediately followed, apprizing the Grandmaster of his approach 
and requesting him to assemble all his ships of war, fire-ships, bombs, and 
galleys, to form a junction with him the moment he arrived, “as,” he adds 
in his energetic way, “no time must be lost in destroying the French fleet.” 
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Naples ; Culloden must be instantly hove down, and Vanguard all her masts and 
bowsprit,. Not more than four or five sail of the line will probably come to 
Naples, the rest will go with the prizes to Gibraltar. As this army never will 
return, I hope to hear the Emperor has regained the whole of Italy. With every 
good wish, believe me, dear Sir, your most obliged and affectionate 

~ Right Hon. Sir William Hamilton, K.B. Horatio NELson. 

August 9th.—I have intercepted all Buonaparte’s despatches going to France, 
This army is in a scrape and will not get out of it. 

The despatch in which he communicated the result to Lord St. Vincent, 
was not much larger than this rapid note, but it touched the broad features 
of the engagement, and conveyed a list of the killed and wounded. In the 
course of the battle Nelson was wonnded in the head, and obliged to be 
carried off the deck ; but in spite of the anguish he suffered, he discharged 
all the responsibilities of his onerous station without a single omission. On 
the following morning he ordered a public thanksgiving to be returned 
throughout the whole fleet, and wrote orders, despatches, and letters, as he 
would have done under the most ordinary circumstances. Just before the 
battle, and whilst the dreadful preparations were going on throughout his 
ship, he sat down to dinner for the first time for several days, and upon rising 
from table, he addressed his officers, as they were separating for their stations, 
in the well-known words,—“ By this time to-morrow I shall have gained a 
peerage or Westminster Abbey.” He was wounded about half-past eight in 
| the evening, while he was looking over a rough sketch of the Bay of Aboukir. 
A langridge shot, or piece of iron, struck him in the forehead, and the skin 
being cut at right angles, fell down over his face, and nearly blinded him. 
Captain Berry, who relates these particulars, caught him in his arms, and 
Nelson exclaimed,—“ I am killed: remember me to my wife.” On being 
carried to the cockpit, the surgeon immediately went to him, but he would 
not suffer it, saying, “ No, I will take my turn with my brave followers.” He 
had a strong impression that his wound was mortal ; yet, notwithstanding 
that conviction, he could not be prevented, after his wound was dressed, from 
having his secretary to write to the Admiralty, and from hailing the Minotaur, 
to thank her gallant captain for his brave conduct in the support he had ren- 
dered to the Vanguard. When L’Orient took fire, he was led upon deck to 
witness the conflagration, and immediately gave orders that his first-lieu- 
tenant should be sent in the only boat which was left in the Vanguard, with 
others from his squadron, to go to the relief of the enemy. In the midst of the 
horrors of war, his heart was full of tenderness and pity. 








ORGANIZATION OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 


Ture is in a neighbouring country a very wonderful instrument. Though 
not at work, for the present, it is in effective working order, and at an 
hour’s notice may be put into full operation. He who possesses such an 
| instrument or machine as this is—who knows all its movements, and can 

wield it scientifically, can do almost anything he pleases. He can change the 

boundaries of states and kingdoms ; overthrow or endanger mighty empires ; 
| loose the passions of countless multitudes of people of all races and tongues ; 





At the same time he wrote to Sir William Hamilton, declaring that he would | eroate republics or monarchies ; and give liberty or take it away, as it suits 


keep the sea as long as he could get provisions, but complaining bitterly of 
tie want of vessels. “ My distress for frigates,” he wrote, “is extreme ; but 
I c#mnot help myself, and nobody will help me. But, thank God, I am not 
jt to feel difficulties.” A few days afterwards he discovered that the.enemy, 
ccnsisting of sixteen sail of the line, and nearly three hundred transports, 
had left Malta ; but whither they were gone nobody knew. He suspected 
their destination was some port in Egypt, with a view to fix themselves at 
the head of the Red Sea, in order to get a formidable army into India, and 
he immediately steered for Alexandria; but, as he wrote to Sir William 
Hamilton, * the devil's children have the devil’s luck ;” and at Alexandria he 
he eould obtain no tidings of the enemy. So he returned; and, having 
‘* victualled and watered at the fountain of Arethuse,” he set sail again. This 
tine his ardour was crowned with suécess. 
The squadron proceeded to the Morea, where they learned that about four 
weeks before, the French had been seen steering to the S.E. from Candia, 
upon which Nelson immediately bore up ail sail for Alexandria. At seven 
in the evening of the 31st July, 1798, he made signal for the fleet to close ; 
early on the morning of the Ist August, two vessels were sent ahead to look 
out ; throughout the day signals were passing from ship to ship ; the enensy 
were discovered moored in a strong and compact line of battle, close in with 
the shore ; and in that situation Nelson opened the attack at sunset, with an 
dour and vigour, says Captain Sir Edward Berry, the historian of the 
battle, which it is impossible to describe. In half an hour total darkness 
came on, but the whole hemisphere was at intervals illuminated by the fire of 
the hostile fleets. We will not follow the details of a memorable action; 
which must be already familiar to our readers ; but give place to the brief 
note in Which Nelson announced to Sir William Hamilton the victory of the 
Nile. ; 
Vanguard, Movtu or THE Nite, August 9th, 1798. 
My-pear Sik,—Almighty God has made me the happy instrument of destroy- 
ing ihe tees nb: fleet, which I h pe will be a blessing to Europe. You will have 
he gos 88 to communicate this happy eve ali tha Conrta tale £ - 
™ a i a indifferent that I hee nt m4. ly cb! ES latter. Onn Ain Gol yp a 
is charged with my despatches for Enyla: d, will give you every information. 
Pray put him in the quickest mode of getting home. You will not send by post 


any particwiars of this action, as I should be sorry to have anv account get home 
7 = : “) a ay: , . eo 
before my despatches. I hope there will be no difficulty in our getting refitted at 
: ¥ in our g grentt t 

* The Governor of Syracuse does not seem to have been aware that the letter was written with 
the left hand But Nelson's left-hand writing was by no means dticult to decrpher. It was 
» «* . ‘ - ? — ' ; : : ypa > a3, 

itrary, clear, bold, and uniform. 
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| his interest, his caprice, or his ambition. This great and wonder-working 
machine is a Standing Army: a machine so powerfully dangerous—if it get 
into bad hands,—that the English people and English statesmen, of all ranks 
and parties, have long looked upon it with mistrust and jealousy. The 
French, however, have different ideas. They are not only not afraid of such 
2 machine, but have a positive liking and admiration for it ; and by means 
of it have made themselves the most prominent, and—we may say, without 
meaning to give offence—the most troublesome people in the world. 

It may therefore be interesting, as well as instructive, at this moment, when 
| the mere existence of this machine forces out of our pockets the unwilling 
tenpences, to furnish an accurate history of the formation of the French army 
—its discipline, dress, and system of promotion ; its component parts and 
internal economy. Recent experience has proved it to be the most complete'y 
equipped, most perfectly organized, and (as regards professional acquirements) 
| the best officered army in existence. It contains within its ranks men who 

represent all classes of society ; and hence the secret of the many remarkabie 
| persons who have risen to distinction from its most humble grades. Ever) 
| Frenchman is required to contribute towards the defence of his country, 
| cither in person or in purse ; and all having completed their twentieth Fear, 
| are indiscriminately called upon to draw lots for the conscription. Volunteers 
| may engage themselves at seventeen; and so, if well conducted and well 
| educated, they can, by passing through the ranks, attain the grade of officer 
| in little more than the time required to complete their studies at a military 
| school, and, as a matter of course, without the expense attendant upon such 
an education—an expense which perhaps their families may not be able to 
afford. But before obtaining admission to those schools, each candidate 
is obliged to take a military engagement, so that if he fails to pass his 
examination for a sous-lieutenancy, he is compelled to enter the servic 
as a private soldier. Young men destined for the Church are exemptet 
on a certificate from the bishop of their diocese ; and those who devote 
themselves to the education of the poor, and take a religious vow 01 limited 
| duration (les frires), are also excused from service, on condition of thelr 
| giving instruction for five years within the department. — The othe! 
| causes of exemption, independently of want of height and physical deform 
| 
| 


} 
} 


| 


| 


. . ° * dac “7yY if a 
ties, are, that the person who claims it should be the only or eldest son of 


widow, or the only or eldest son of a man over seventy years of age, or blind. 
In case the eldest son of a family be in active service, the second =~ 
the same family is exempt; but the third son must draw when his = 
arrives. Should a man be killed sous drapeau, or disabled by wounds, of 
next brother is not called upon to serve, and no more than two mer” 
the same family can be compelled to carry arms at the same tne. f the 
period of service is seven years, commencing from the Ist of January 0 3 
year in which the lois are drawn; although the conscript my ee '¢ . 
seldom does, join his regiment for many mouths after. The claims 1 
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exemption from service, on the grounds above stated, are laid before the 
“(Conseil de Révision,” which sits to decide upon them at the chief town of 
the canton, some weeks after the drawing. This council is composed of the 
prefect of the department, a councillor of the pe ag a member of the 
council general of the department, a general of brigade, a “sous intendant 
militaire,” the recruiting officer of the district, a captain of gendarmerie, and 
all the mayors of the canton, who furnish information relative to each case 
that may arise within the limits of their jurisdiction. A vote is taken, should 
the council disagree, and the opinion of the majority is adopted, even though 
it be opposed to that of the medical man ; should the votes- be equal, the 
prefect has a casting one. On passing the “Conseil de Révision” each con- 
script has @ right to purchase his discharge, on paying directly to the 
Government the sum fixed upon by the Minister of War as the bounty to be 
given for a substitute, which varies, according to circumstances and the 
exigencies of the service, from two to three thousand francs (801. to 120/.), 
its accurate amount being published each year before the visit of the 
“Conseil de Révision.” Once under arms, the soldier has no right to buy 
himself out, but permission to do so may be accorded him, and the price of 
his redemption varies according to the unexpired time of his service—it 
generally amounts to about four hundred and fifty francs (18/.) for each year 
yet to run before the completion of his congé. The money thus obtained is 
appropriated by the War Department to secure the further services of good 
soldiers who are entitled to their discharge, and they generally receive, 
on again engaging, the same sum as the conscript pays for his release. 
Whatever repugnance the conscript may have originally entertained for a 
military career, once in the ranks, he reconciles himself to his position, and 
gaily shoulders his fusee, when he recollects that Schramm, who so gloriously 
contributed to the victory of Austerlitz, commenced life as a gooseherd, and 
that Joachim of Naples was but a village innkeeper’s son. 

As the conscripts pass the “Conseil de Révision” (from whose decision 
there is no appeal), the officer of “recruitment” selects those he considers 
most suitable for the different branches of the service. He enters the address 
of each, with the arm for which he intends him, in a book ; so that the man 
can be immediately communicated with when required. The rank of the 
recruiting officer is never under that of captain, nor above that of “ chef de 
bataillon” (which corresponds with major in our service); and there are 
advantages attached to the situation which render it more lucrative than a 
similar position in the line—so that it forms a desirable retreat for meritorious 
officers who wish to retire from active service. The first choice from amongst 
the conscripts is for the two regiments of carabineers, who average about the 
same height as our horse guards ; next for the cuirassiers ; then follow the 
artillery, the “ chasseurs-a-pied” (riflemen), dragoons, hussards, and “ chas- 
seurs-a-cheval ;” the remainder form the troops of the line. In selecting 
recruits for the cavalry, farm-labourers, coachmen, grooms, and others 
accustomed to the care and management of horses, are always preferred. 
When the conscripts are called out, each receives an official notice, stating 
the regiment to which he is attached, and furnishing him with a list of the 
“étapes,” or marches, which he has to make en route to join it. Arrived at 
head-quarters, or the depét, as the case may be, the recruit is furnished with 
a“ capot,” or great-coat, a tunic or dress-coat, a vest or shell jacket, a shako 
ind foraging-cap (“kepi”), and a pair of pantaloons. The cloth in the three 
first articles is of a remarkably good quality, and they fit to perfection. New 
ones are only issued once in three years, when the soldier is obliged to return 
his old uniform, which is lodged in the regimental stores. The good portions 
of the cloth being used for repairs by the regimental tailors, the rest is sold, 
and the produce paid to the War Department. There is no specified time for 
the wear of the shako or kepi ; the former being now made of prepared leather. 
Independent of these articles, forty francs (32s.) are allowed, to purchase his 
knapsack, gaiters, shoes, drawers, shirts, and “trousse” (containing needles, 
thread, combs, and brushes), from the regimental depot, and he has afterwards 
an allowance of one penny per diem, with which his stock of necessaries, or 
kit, including shoes and gaiters, must be maintained. His pay is forty centimes, 
or fourpence per day ; and every five days he receives five sous (23d.) for 
his amusement, ayd the purchase of at necessaries. The grenadiers and 
voltigeurs (light infantry) have double that sum, ten sous (5d.); those 
companies are composed of soldiers selected in each bataillon, not solely on 
account of their stature, but of their military qualifications as well ; so that men 
of greater height, and finer personal appearance, are more frequently found in 
the centre than in the flanc companies. In addition to this pay, the decorated 
soldiers receive 250 francs (£10) per annum for the Cross of Honour, and 
100 franes (£4) per annum for the military medal ; and all are permitted to 
add to their means by exercising their professions or. trades during the hours 
inoceupied by their regimental duties... The French soldier carries in his pack a 
pair of pantaloons, a pair of shoes, two shirts, a pair of white gaiters, a“trousse,” 
and a pair of loose cotton drawers to wear under his pantaloons ; he neither gets, 
nor is he required to have stockings ; his drill and exercises are performed in his 
shell jacket, which he wears in.winter inside his “capot.” This latter is made 
wide enough for the man to exert himself with ease, and yet not too wide to 
ve ungraceful ; it is furnished with a strap which confines the back in plaits, 
and with buttons to which the corners of the skirts are attached when 
marching, so that the knees are free, and the pantaloons are not damaged by 
the friction ; he wears only a waistbelt, to which his pouch, containing forty 
rounds of ammunition, is attached, twenty more being carried in the pack ; 
and while marching he loosens this waistbelt, and allows the pouch to fall 

Ower, where its weight is scarcely perceptible ; while fighting he carries it in 


“ie His laced leather gaiters are a great support to the leg, and the 
ottom of his pantaloons are secured within them when marching. When 


engaged on active service, all duties are performed in the “ capot” or great- 
— the tunic, or dress, one being left in store, and in lieu of it the soldier 
“aries a blanket and his share of the “tente d’abri,” or light tent for 
‘npaigning. The knapsack sits loosely upon his back, and the pressure of 
the Straps under the arms is relieved by a short strap in front, which is 
‘ttached to the waistbelt. At this moment a great change is about 
eng effected in the uniform of the line, which is, in future, to be 
assimilated to that of the chasseurs of the guard, namely, a jacket 
Without skirts, somewhat resembling that worn by our Highland regiments, 
trowsers very wide and loose, reaching to under the knee, and the legs 
Covered with a gaiter in black and a moellidre, or calf-piece, in yellow leather, 


\ . ont? , £4] i aes 
“Ich Constitutes perhaps the most comfortable and useful, as well os th 
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most becoming dress in which soldiers have ever been equip The new 
shako is remarkably light, and without the scaled chin-straps (“‘ Jugulaires”), 
which are so heavy and so useless. While at drill, the recruit is also obliged 
to attend gymnastics, over which an officer, aided by moniteurs, chosen from 
amongst the most active of the men, always presides. These officers are 
trained in a Government establishment, which contains 250 students; Wiiere 
gold medals and other prizes are given to the most expert ; the*miilitary 
authorities, setting great value upon the proficiency of the men in these most 
useful as well as lie exercises, take care that in this as in every other 
branch of their education, they shall be placed under well-qualified instructors. 
The young soldier must likewise attend the salle des armes, or fencing-school ; 
in addition, during fine weather, he a ractises, in open air, the eserime des 
baionnettes, or bayonet exercise, by which he is taught not only how to defend 
himself against cavalry, but how to parry the thrusts of an adversary on foot, 
and how to attack him in return ; for this purpose gutta-percha bayonets are 
fixed on wooden musket models, and the alee and activity of the men in 
handling these wenpons is extraordinary. It is by this system of training that 
the small and iglld Waeahanats was enabled at Magenta and Solferino to assail 
and conquer the Croatian giants with the “armes blanches.” On certain days, 
and in some regiments nearly every day, all the corporals and “ sous-officiers ” 
(sergeants and fourriers) off duty attend a separate drill, where, under the 
direction of the adjutant-major, they are taught to command ; each takes his 
turn, and thus each non-commissioned officer, to the lowest grade, is accus- 
tomed to manceuvre bodies of men, and rendered capable of handling a 
battalion should the emergency arise which would make it necessary for him 
to do so. From October to April the regiment, accompanied by the colonel 
and all other officers not on service, take what is termed a military promenade 
on one day in the week, in heavy marching order: for the first hour the 
speed is regulated at 80 paces to the minute ; it is then increased to 120 paces 
to the minute, at which it continues ; ten minutes are allowed for rest at the 
end of the first hour, and five minutes at the end of every subsequent one. 
The length of these marches is, at their commencement, generally 25 kilometres 
(about 15 miles) ; they are gradually extended, until they reach 40 kilometres 
(24 miles), and the instances are rare indeed in which any of the men fall out, 
from fatigue. After the recruit is perfect in his drill, he enters the singing 
and dancing schools, provided gratuitously for his instruction and amusement, 
if he so chooses, but he is not compelled to do so; his time is thus fully 
and agreeably occupied in a variety of exercises, each of which con- 
tributes to his health and amusement, as well as his efficience. About 
5 p.m. he dines, and the remainder of the evening, until “retreat,” is at 
his own disposal. 

If the equipment of the French soldier be so far superior to that of our 
army as regards comfort, make, and quality, the discipline which he undergoes 
and the instruction which he receives, tend also to give him a decided 
advantage over our soldiers when first engaged in active hostilities. He is 
steadily but gradually inured to the fatigue of long marches, while carrying a 
much heavier burden than our men ; he is habituated to employ every known 
means of self-defence, and taught to provide for his own wants under every 
possible circumstance ; true, he is what British officers, who delight in high 
stocks and pipeclay, superciliously designate as “loosely drilled, that is to 
say, he is permitted very much to consult his own coimfort when marching, 
while at the same time he is expected to be always ready and prepared to act. 
French officers being indifferent as to whether their companies wheel into line 
like a gate, or require some dressing up on arriving there, after a more irregular 
fashion, the soldiers are not expected to move like a wall, or to step out 
in slow time like turkeys in a stubble-field ; experience having sufficiently 
proved that men so drilled become confused and lose confidence, when they 
lose, as they must necessarily do in action, that regular formation which they 
are taught to believe so essential to their safety ; and because common sense 
teaches that if a regiment under fire loses so many men while passing over & 
certain space in five minutes, it must lose double the number if it takes ten 
minutes to cover the same distance. 


SKETCHES FROM HUNGARY.—No. I. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

Amone the crowd of tourists who flock every summer from Encland to 
the continent, are usually to be found some who have crossed the Channel on 
their vacation tour, with the laudable determination of getting, if possible, 
out of the beaten track, and of making an exploration in regions beyond 
railroads. Few are so fortunate, in these civilized times, as to get beyond 
Murray ; fewer still escape the horrible spectacle of a countryman in a shoot- 
ing jacket, just where it was fondly hoped that Cockneydom was at last van- 
quished. Still, after all, Murray is a pleasant companion, and so, perchance 
may be the compatriot who has turned up to the travelle: 5 momentary dis- 
comfiture. It is under these circumstances, with a feeling of triumph and 
satisfaction, that I am able to announce the fact, that 
only three days and nights’ journey from London, I should have travelled 
for a week without seeing either a railway or an Englishman, with the ex- 
ception of my companions, and this during the height of the travelling season. 
the country which seemed to us most likely to fulfil the 


at a distance of 


Hungary was | 
desired conditions - and we decided at Vienna to abandon railways. 
the most interesting features of river travel, if the navigation be extend d 
over many hundred miles, and passes through a variety of countries, is the 
constant change in the nationalities, costume, and character of the passengers. 
On the Danube this is especially remarkable ; and a traveller making the 
descent from Donauwerth to Sulina, would cbserve human nature under 
a greater variety of phases, hear a greater number of languayes, and 
see a stranger assortment of costumes, than upon any other river i the 
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national costume. The consequence was that my fellow-passengers in the 
voyage frem Vienna to Pesth, presented a most striking and picturesque 
effect to the eye not yet accustomed to the change. The light embroidered 
pantaloons, Hessian boots and spurs, braided coat, ornamented with rococo 
buttons, and jaunty cap and feather, if it is somewhat theatrical, is an 
eminently becoming dress to the race which delights to wear it. 

The Magyar grandee is never seen to greater advantage than when, with a 
certain air of defiance, he is thus attired. For the Hungarian costume at the 
present epoch is a political demonstration, and possesses the double advantage 
of gratifying the national vanity and the national hate. It implies a con- 
sciousness on the part of the wearer not only that he is endowed by nature 
with a handsome figure and a noble bearing, but that he clings to a tradition 
of which he is proud, and still aspires to an independence to which he deems 
himself entitled. Nor do the men alone scrupulously adhere to their national 
dress ; the women, who, in moments of political excitement, are always more 
demonstrative and enthusiastic than the sterner sex, love to deck their grace- 
ful forms in the ancient costume of their country, and wear only black veils 
flowing like the Spanish mantilla down their backs, little black caps, black 
boddices, short white sleeves full at the shoulder, and gay-coloured skirts, 
—thus proving to the Austrian Government that the opposition to its régime 
is not confined to their lords alone, but that when the day of trial comes, it 
must be prepared for a stubborn resistance on the part of the ladies. But 
this political demonstration is not only apparent in the costume ; and I was 
especially struck by the change which eight years had effected in the tone as 
well as the bearing of the people. In 1852 the national dress was nowhere 
visible, and the boldest politician did not venture to give utterance to his 
sentiments. Now high treason was openly talked the whole way from Vienna 
to Pesth. Upon my expressing surprise at this marked alteration in the 
political condition of affairs, I received for answer “that there were not 
prisons enough in Austria in which to incarcerate the whole population of 
Hungary ;” that the people of Hungary, from the highest to the lowest, were 
animated by one political sentiment alone, that of intense aversion to the 
Austrian rule, and an unflinching determination to escape from it. That not 
only was the old feud between nobles and peasants healed, but that eccle- 
siastical bigotry had been merged in the more overwhelming consideration of 
patriotism, and the priests, as well as the members of the Catholic, Protestant, 
and Greek Churches, had decided on making common cause against the 
common enemy. Of course I had not, at the time, any opportunity of 
verifying the truth of these statements, but the events which occurred in the 
spring were recounted at great length, and as they possess a tragic as well as 
a political interest, are worthy of mention. 

It seems that on the 15th of March last, which was the anniversary of that 


national Hungarian movement which obtained for the country the consent of. 


the Emperor Ferdinand Y. to the modified constitution of 1848, a number 
of persons repaired to the graves of those of their countrymen who had fallen 
in the revolution which subsequently broke out, for the purpose of strewing 
them with garlands. Upon arriving, however, at the gate of the cemetery, 
they were ordered back by the Austrian sentries, who were posted there for 
the purpose. Among the crowd were some young men and students, who 
resented this opposition ; a disturbance ensued, which ended in the soldiers 
firing upon the mob and wounding several persons ; among others, one young 
man received a bullet-wound, which subsequently proved mortal. His 
companions endeavoured in vain to carry him away, and he was left lying 
during the night in the street. Meantime the crowd, unable to gain admit- 
tance to the cemetery, satisfied themselves by throwing the garlands over the 
rails into the enclosure. On the following morning the wounded young man 
was conveyed to the hospital, where he died. His burial was the occasion of 
the largest and most imposing funeral procession ever witnessed in Pesth, 
60,000 persons of all denominations followed the body to the grave, and 
seized the opportunity of making a strong political demonstration over the 
tomb of the young man, who has ever since been regarded by his countrymen 
in the light of a martyr. 

With histories of a like nature, all bearing upon the one predominant feel- 
ing, was our voyage beguiled down the swift current of the Danube, past the 
fortress of Komorn, so celebrated during the last act of the great revolu- 
tionary drama, past the cathedral of Gran and the residence of the primate, 
a noble structure, situated on a bluff overhanging the river, and com- 
inanding a fine view of two magnificent reaches, which here form a deep 
curve beneath its walls, stopping here and there to discharge passengers, a 
motley concourse, composed of priests, noblemen, peasants, gaily-attired 
Austrian officers, fat Germans saturated with tobacco, and English tourists 
in search of the picturesque,—for we had not got beyond the reach of them 
yet. A full moon lighted our path as we steamed under the overhanging 
hills, crowned with the picturesque ruin which is all that now remains of the 
once beautiful castle of Vissegrad, formerly the summer residence of the 
kings of Hungary ; a straggling irregular wall, with crumbling watch-towers 
and turrets, standing out sharp and clear in the moonlight, were all that now 
told of its departed splendour. But the Hungarians are sanguine enough 
still to hope that the day may come when the building may again be restored 
as the residence of a restored monarch. In two hours more the mountains 
of Buda loom in the distance, with lights twinkling on the hill-side, and the 
handsome suspension bridge that connects the old Hungarian town with 
Pesth indistinctly visible. 

The approach to the capital at this hour is impressive : there is a vagueness 








about the proportions of the left bank which convey the idea of great 
height, and the massive buildings that crown it may be far more picturesque 
than we discover them to be in the morning light. Still the palace at Buda 
is a royal residence, and the view from its walled terraces worthy the dust 
and the climb which a visit to them involves. But the interest of Pesth 
consists not so much in its buildings or situation as in its inhabitants. Here 
for the first time the traveller sees in the market-places a peasantry with the 
wild, half-civilized air which increases as he journeys eastward till he reaches 
the savage nomades of the steppes of Asia. Nor have the Hungarians alto- 
gether discarded the habits of their vagrant ancestors ; they have an instinctive 
dislike to a roof. . All day they sit in some of the squares and on the quay, 
selling vegetables, and, at this time of year more especially, melons ; and at 
night they coil themselves in sheepskins under their stall, or in temporary 
mat sheds, or on the hard pavement, and pass the night. there with nothing 
between them and the stars. 

It has a curious effect to walk during the late hours through this slum- 
bering population, the silence only disturbed by snores, or the fretful 
whimper of a baby. Throughout Hungary the men invariably prefer sleeping 
in the open air to passing the night in their cottages, which are warm and 
comfortable. When it rains they shake themselves down in the verandah 
with which every peasant’s house is furnished, or pick out a soft corner in a 
barn. The women and children, however, generally sleep in the house. 


Pesth is a lively, bustling town, and furnishes, in this respect, a strong 
contrast to Buda, where the streets are grassgrown and deserted, and the 
squares are full of nothing but dust. Carriages and foot-passengers are 
always on the move in the newer city, and gay shop-windows afford plenty of 
amusement to the lounger. 

On Sunday afternoons the fun-loving portion of the population resort on foot 
or in open omnibuses to the Stadtwildchen, or city gardens. The amuse- 
ments partake more of a Greenwich Fair than of a Hyde Park character. There 
are swings and merry-go-rounds, and games of divers sorts ; a summer theatre, 
where broad German farces are predominant, and a café, on an island, where an 
excellent dinner may be eaten in the open air, to the music of an excellent 
band. 

It was not for the purpose of lingering at Pesth that we descended the 
Danube. About a hundred miles to the south of the city may be seen, in 
the map of Hungary, a large sheet of water, the largest, indeed, in Europe, 
with the exception of Lake Ladoga in Russia, If for no other reason than 
this, we thought the Platten, or Blaton Sea worth a visit, and determined 
to explore its mysteries. In process of time a railway will connect its shores 
with the capital—the work is now progressing at the usual German speed. 
Meantime it is necessary either to go in a diligence or take a carriage from 
Pesth. We chose the latter alternative, and procured a moderately comfort- 
able vehicle, with four very good horses, and an imbecile coachman, to convey 
us thither. We did not discover the defect in the driver until too late, but 


were consoled for his stupidity by the fact that he had a limited knowledge © 


of German, not a common accomplishment with his fraternity. Crossing the 
river by the suspension bridge, our way lay for some distance along the 
right bank of the Danube, under some hills, the sides of which are cultivated 
to their summits with vineyards, which produce an excellent red wine, rather 
stronger than Bordeaux and lighter than Burgundy. It is known as Ofen or 
Buda wine, and has a great reputation in Hungary. Those hills are dotted 
with the villas of the residents of Pesth who have not country seats, and who 
perch themselves on the highest ground they ean find, for the sake of coolness in 
summer, At the village of Teteny, where we stopped at a wayside inn, to 

rater the horses, the road leaves the river and crosses an open undulating 
country, where the only crop still standing was Indian corn, and where the 
cross-roads were marked by avenues of acacias or poplars. We did not 
observe a country seat until we reached Martonvasar, a considerable village, 
the proprietor of which is the Count of Brunswick, whose mansion stands at 
the end of the street. 

Here, for the first time, we saw a troop of gipsies, with all the savage 
characteristics of their brethren in England immensely exaggerated. The 
children, as swarthy as mulattoes, and in some instances perfectly naked, in 
others insufficiently clothed in rags, begged and danced uncouth dances fer 
kreuzers. Their parents, collected round two covered donkey-carts, had 
visited the village in search of kettles to mend and something to steal. The 
long matted locks both of men and women fell over their shoulders ; the beards 
of the former were ragged and unkempt, their tawny breasts bare, and their 
feet wrapped up in sandals ; the women were as wild and fierce-looking as their 
lords, and wore a nondescript apparel which required great personal attrac- 
tion to render it becoming. This wandering race infest the roads in Hungary. 
The habits and propensities of the lower class are the same as in England ; 
but the more respectable of the tribe have permanent abodes, confining them- 
selves, however, to two occupations —farriery and music. With their pro- 
ficiency in the latter art, I had subsequently frequent opportunities of becom- 
ing acquainted. Meantime our horses are baited, and Stuhlwissenburg, our 
destination for the night, is still three hours distant. The latter part of our 
journey we perform by moonlight, and rumble at last, to our great satisfac- 
tion, through the ill-paved deserted streets of the town, to its only decent 
inn, where the company assembled in the coffee-room stare at us as if we 
were wild beasts, as we enter, and we are thankful to take refuge in our beds, 
and dream about the gipsies, whose wild music, proceeding from a neighbour- 
ing café, has just lulled us to sleep. 
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NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


GENERAL THACKERAY, C.B. 


Wednesday, September 19th, at the Cedars, Windlesham, Surrey, in his 85th 
year, General Frederick Rennell Thackeray, C.B., Colonel-Commandant of the 
i Royal Engineers. He was the son 
of Frederick Thackeray, Esq., M.D., of 
Windsor, and grandson of the Rev. 
Thomas Thackeray, D.D., Archdeacon 
of Surrey. Born in 1775; entered the 
army in 1793, and commenced his mili- 
tary career as second lieutenant in the 
Royal Engineers. He was present at 
the capture of Surinam in 1799, and 
at St. Martin’s and Bartholomew’s in 
1801. Directed the seige of Scylla 
Castle in 1806, and of the Fortress of 
Santa Mauro in 1809. Served with 
the army in Spain in 1812, and was at 
the battle of Castella, and the siege 
of Tarragona in 1813. In recognition of his considerable services he was made 
a Companion of the Bath September 26th, 1831, and attained the rank of full 
General June 20th, 1854. He married, November 21st, 1825, Lady Elizabeth 
Margaret, third daughter of Admiral the Right Hon. William, seventh Earl 
of Northesk, born 1797, who survives him. 





ADMIRAL BYNG. 


On the 24th, at Southsea, in the 79th year of his age, Vice-Admiral the Hon. 
Henry Dilkes Byng, fourth son of John 5th Viscount Torrington, and grand- 
nephew of the unfortunate Vice-Admiral John Byng, 
who was executed on March 14th, 1757. The deceased 
officer entered the navy in March, 1791, on board 
the Arrow sloop; joined as A.B. and volunteer the 
St. Alban’s, 64, and the Topaze, 36, on the Halifax 
station. Went to China as midshipman in the Madras, 
54, 1799, and served afterwards as mate in the Inw- 
gene, Galatea, Centaur, and Teral; was nominated, in 
1803, as acting lieutenant to the Sulphur Bomb, and 
confirmed to the Tagesne, in the West Indies. In 1806 
he was engaged in the Rio Plata, and entrusted by Sir 
Home Popham with the command.of the forlorn hope 
in the first unsuccessful attack on Monte Video; and, 
on the morning of its assault and capture, February 3, 
1809, entered the breach at the head of the 38th regiment. Being confirmed in 
the command of the Goree, sloop of 9-pounders, he had a long running fight with 
an American brig carrying twenty 24-pounders, and subsequently took share in 
many of the brilliant actions in the Chesapeake, under Sir George Cockburn, 
obtaining the publicly-expressed thanks of the Commander-in-Chief. Captain 
of the Diadem, 64, and captain of the Ordinary, at Portsmouth, in 1833; and 
from the 17th of February, 1842, to the end of 1843, commodore at Jamaica, 
from which station he was compelled to return home by ill health. Was placed 
on the retired list of captains, 1846, rear-admirals, 1849, and vice-admirals, 1856. 
Admiral Byng married Maria Jane, daughter of J. B. Clerke, Esq., and leaves 
issue two sons, in the navy, and two daughters, the youngest, Beatrice, maid of 
honour to Her Majesty. 





MR. HERBERT INGRAM, M.P. 


Drowned in Lake Michigan, on the 8th instant, Herbert Ingram, Esq., M.P. 
Amongst the number who perished in consequence of the collision of a schooner 
with the Lady Elyin steamer, we have to deplore the loss of this well-known and 
popular gentleman, who, like the lamented Mr. Locke, whose sudden decease we 
recorded but last Saturday, was the architect of his own fortune, and had obtained 
a seat in the House of Commons. His eldest son perished with him. Bornin 1811, 
in Boston, Lincolnshire, he was apprenticed to a printer in that town, and subse- 
quently commenced business for himself at Nottingham as printer, bookseller, 
and newsagent. Having conceived the idea of an illustrated weekly journal, 
he started, in May, 1842, the Illustrated London News. In 1852, on the retire- 
ment of Sir Gilbert Heathcote from the representation of Boston, Mr. Ingram 
came forward as a candidate in the liberal interest, and his appeal to the electors 
in his native town resulted in his being returned by a large majority. At the 
general election, after the dissolution in 1857, he was returned without oppo- 
sition. In addition to this honourable connection with the place of his birth, 
he was a Deputy-lieutenant of the county of Lincoln, and Chairman of the Boston 
and Sleaford Railway. He was also in the Commission of the Peace for the 
county of Hertford. Mr. Ingram was on a tour of pleasure in Canada, during 
the recess, when, by this awful calamity, his active career was suddenly termi- 
nated in the 50th year of his age. 





WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


‘The Right Honourable Lady Adelaide Charlotte Webber, the daughter 
0 the late Earl of Kingston, and relict of Charles Tankerville Webber, Esq., of 
Summer-hill, Dublin. This lady is better known in Ireland than in England, and 
her property being all invested in that country, her will was proved in the Court 
of Dublin ; it subsequently became necessary to administer to certain property in 
England, which has since devolved to her ladyship’s estate; this has accordingly 
been done, and a probate for that purpose has just been granted by the Court in 
don to the executor, Robert William Shekleton, Esq., of the city of Dublin. 
This, together with the Irish property, she had bequeathed equally amongst her 
four sons, which was, as Lady Webber states, in accordance with the wishes of 
ier late husband. 





cnn? Mowbray, widow of the late Admiral Sir Robert Mowbray, K.f1., of 
Be, er House, near Aberdonur, Fifeshire, N -B., was the daughter of W. Hobson, 
deaticiiea ee Middlesex. Her ladyship died on the 19th of June, 1860, 
“ mee in Scotland, leaving personal property in England, and having executed 

- and certain documents as her will, only two of which were admitted to 
—— on account of the peculiar laws respecting the execution of wills in that 
mes _ These two documents were written entirely in her own handwriting, 
«1, ,% Separate sheet, and were unattested; yet, according to the laws of 
“cotland, they are legal instruments, whilst one other, of an intermediate date, 
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sheet, is by the same law a void instrument, the law of Scotland requiring each 
sheet to be signed by the testatrix. On account of the informality referred to, 
the testatrix’s principal intentions are frastrated. These two papers contain 
merely bequests of various effects, namely, plate, jewellery, books, &c., which she 
has left to the different members of her family; but no mention is made of 
executors, trustees, or residuary legatee. Under these circumstances, 1éttérs of 
administration, with only these two instruments annexed, wété granfé@ to her 
son, William Hobson Mowbray, Esq. 


Lady Mary Pelham, daughter of the second Earl of Chichester. Her 
ladyship, late of Grosvenor-place, died on the 23rd of July last, and had made 
her will on the Ist of August, 1854, which was proved on the 19th of September 
by her brother, the Lord Bishop of Norwich, together with her sister, Lady 
Henrietta Juliana Pelham, the joint executors. The personalty was sworn under 
£10,000. This she has distributed, in various amounts, amongst her brothers, 
sisters, and nephews, and has appointed her brothers, the Earl of Chichester and 
the Bishop of Norwich, trustees over a sum of £2,000 in favour of her sister, 
Lady Amelia, which is not to be subject to the control of any husband. To her 
brother Admiral Pelham, C.B., she has left a legacy of £3,500. Her ladyship 
bequeaths to the Church Missionary Society and the Bible Society, each £100. 
To the City Mission and Ragged School Union, each £50. The residue she 
leaves to her sisters, Lady Henrietta and Lady Lucy Pelham. 


Charles Scarisbrick, Esq., of Scarisbrick Hall and Wrightinton Hall, Lan- 
caster, died on the 6th of May last, possessed of personalty of the value of 
£300,000. His will bears date the 28th of February, 1857; the executors 
nominated are William Hawkshead Talbot, Esq., and Thomas Part, Esq., who 
are both acting. This gentleman, who is reputed to have been one of the 
wealthiest commoners in the county of Lancashire, besides the personalty sworn 
to, possessed a large amount of realty, having many valuable estates. The will 
contains numerous instructions to his executors for the management of the 
property, which he has divided amongst his children—two sons and a daughter ; 
leaving to each an annuity of equal amount; and has further appointed them 
residuary legatees. There are some very liberal legacies and annuities, especially 
to his housekeepers and valet. To one housekeeper he has left an annuity of 
£365 ; to two others £100 a year; to his valet, £50 a year; and to his executors 
also annuities of £500. 





Abraham George Robarts, Esq., of Lombard-street, and of Chesham-place, 
Belgrave-square, and St. Leonards, near Windsor, was a partner in the well- 
known eminent banking establishment of Robarts, Curtis, & Co., and died at 
the age of 50, on the 6th ultimo. He had executed his will on the 8rd 
of August, 1858, which was proved on the 25th instant. The personalty 
was sworn under £200,000. Mr. Robarts also possessed considerable realty. 
The will contains the following dispositions. To his widow he leaves his 
residence in Chesham-place, together with an annuity of £2,000, an imme. 
diate bequest of £500, and the furniture, carriages, &e., absolutely. To his 
eldest son, Abraham John, he devises all his real property, and leaves 
him the residue of his personal. To each of his younger sons he bequeaths 
the sum of £20,000, and to each of his daughters £15,000. To his brother, 
Henry Christopher Robarts, Esq., £1,000. There are some small legacies to 
other members of his family and personal friends. The executors are his eldest 
son and his said brother Henry. Mr. Robarts was a magistrate for the county 
of Bucks, and also held the commission of Captain of the Royal Bucks Yeomanry 
Cavalry. Se PU ide 

Henry William Tancred, Esq., Q.C., late M.P. for Banbury, was a bencher 
of Lincoln’s Inn, formerly residing at 105, Pall Mall, and late at Margate, where 
he died on the 20th of August, aged 80. This gentleman was possessed of both 
real and personal property. The latter was estimated for probate duty at £35,000. 
His will bears date the 6th of January, 1849, to which, within the last few years, 
he has added four codicils. The executors named are Alexander Brodie, Esq., of 
York-place, Portman-square, John Farquhar Fraser, Hsq., of Eaton-place, and 
the Rey. William Tancred, M.A., of Kilmersdon, Somerset, the testator’s nephew. 
The dispositions are almost entirely confined to his brother’s family, the late Sir 
Thomas Tancred, Bart, the testator having no children of his own. He has 
bequeathed to John Munton, Esq., of Banbury, a legacy of £1,000, as a token of 
regard to that gentleman for his courtesy and attention to him (the testator) on 
various occasions. He has also left to his attendant, Loveless, and wife, a legacy 
of £2,000. Mr. Tancred represented Banbury in Parliament from 1833 to 1859. 

Lady Mary Smith, widow of the late Sir David William Smith, Bart., of 
Alnwick, Northumberland. Her ladyship died at No. 29, Oxford-square, Hyde 
Park, on the 29th of last month, having made her will on the 5th of August, 
1859, which was proved on the 4th of September by Edward Tylee, Esq., her 
son-in-law, the sole executor. Lady Smith possessed but little disposable 
property, having merely a life-interest under a marriage settlement. After 
bequeathing a few small legacies to some members of her late husband's family, 
the testatrix gives to her son-in-law the residue of her property, with the single 
exception of the family plate, which she bequeaths to her grandson, Robert 
Smith Tylee, Esq., of Montreal. 


Ancona.—The city of Ancona, where the Papal troops under General Lamori- 
citre were utterly defeated on the 15th September, holds a conspicuous place 
both in ancient and modern history. It is believed to have been founded by the 
Sicilians who fled from the ruthless sway of that model of all Bombas, Dionysius, 
the tyrant of Sicily. Its natural position seems to have suggested its designation, 
for two promontories stretching out on each side, make it form, as it were, the 
elbow or angle to both —in Greek, Agkon (Ayewyr), and hence Ancona. It is sup- 
posed to have been rendered subject to the Romans in the 485th year of their 
annals. Upon the fall of the Roman Empire it was captured by the Goths, and 
then subjected to the Lombards, who erected it into a Marquisate, from whence 
has come the designation of “‘ the Marches of Ancona,” Bernardin Barba, Bishop 
of Casal, and Louis de Gonzaga, general of the troops of Pope Clement VIL., 
took Ancona by surprise in the year 1532. The most remarkable piece of 
antiquity for which Ancona has been celebrated is the arch (as Addison observes, 
improperly called “ a triumphal arch”), erected in honour of the Emperor Trajan, 
by the citizens, in gratitude for his having constructed a harbour. ‘Phe devotion 
of the people of Ancona to “ the Goddess of Love,” and of the temple erected to 
her honour, are referred to by more than one of the ancient pocts. Juvenal, 
Satire iv., verse 34, thus alludes to Ancona:—‘‘ Ante dowuam Veneris quam 
Dorica sustinet Ancon,”’ Catullus (Carmen xxvi.) gives it the preference tu other 
places notorious for worshipping Venus :— 

mg Quseque Anconam, ( 1ydumque aru vdinusar i 
Colis queque Amathunta, quaeque Golyos 
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HIGH CHURCH.* 


It is not to be expected, at a time when all the sciences, physical and intellec- 
tual, are expounded through the medium of fiction, that divinity should escape ; 
and of the infinite variety of shapes in which it presents itself, the feuds of the 
religious world offer the most tempting field to the novelist. In the controversies 
which rage between incumbents and their flocks favourable materials may be 
collected for an exciting story, because the ground not only embraces the war of 
faith and practice, but draws society directly into the struggle. The narrative 
would be flat and dull to one class of readers, without satisfying the expectations 
of another, if it were confined to dry, long-winded debates upon scriptural 
dogmas and moral duties, between imaginary personages, linked together by the 
frailest thread of incident for the sole purpose of discussing such questions; but 
when, without forcing or constraint, and by virtue of the very nature of the sub- 
ject, the religious novel deals in the vulgar and actual life that is going on around 
us, giving us broad glimpses of earth as well as of heaven, the notorious desideratum 
of the old stock preaching fiction is at once supplied. A community labouring 
under a polemical convulsion furnishes the necessary hints, ready to the hand, 
for a drama of mental conflict and social action. The secular element is here 
as strongly developed as the ecclesiastical, and the combination, or conflict, is in 
itself so fierce and irrational, that the novelist runs little chance of incurring the 
charge of exaggeration by depicting his characters in the coarsest excess, and 
placing them in the most improbable situations. The title of the novel before us 
indicates the fact that it belongs to this class of fictions, and plainly warns the 
reader of the kind of entertainment it provides for him. Where High Church is, 
he may be sure Low Church is not far off; and close in the neighbourhood of 
both he may confidently reckon upon finding their impartial antagonist, No 
Church. Here, then, are the three components of the story. The process by 
which the author has brought them together may be thus described. 

Forming his warp out of St. Barnabas and St. George’s-in-the-East, he works 
over it a woof of domestic distresses, by the interweaving of which he obtains 
the desired texture of fiction founded upon the suggestions of cotemporary his- 
tory. High Church is represented by the Rev. John Stone and his son, the Rev. 
Geoffrey Stone, incumbent and curate of a small parish in a dismal country- 
town, and Lady Cheyne and her daughter the principal members of their 
diminishing congregation ; Low Church by Mr. Grimley, the people’s church- 
warden,—a burly caricature of the zealous Mr. Westerton ; and No Church by one 
Burles, a basket-maker, and his vagabond athletic son Samuel, a begrimed speci- 
men of the mixed species of tramper, poacher, and dare-devil. In addition to 
these characters we have Martin Chester, a merchant, and his charming young 
wife ; and Martin’s brother Frank, an open-hearted, but not very sensible gentle- 
man, who has been in love with Miss Cheyne for four years, without having had 
the sagacity, or the courage, as the Abigail in the farce says, to make known his 
sentiments. In this little catalogue we have the whole dramatis persone, with 
the single exception of one Jenny, a draggled outcast girl, who, to use her own 
words, has “sacrificed her soul” for ten years to Sam Burles before he makes her 
his wife. It will be seen that there are very few figures in the picture, and that 
the circle of life portrayed is unusually limited. Yet, flaring up out of these 
narrow confines we get a perfect Vesuvius of sectarian polemics. 

Mr. Martin Chester has just returned from his bridal tour, as the two reverend 
gentlemen have entered upon the charge of the parish. Martin is one of the 
happiest men in the world. His marriage was a love-match. Ada is devoted to 
him, and he to Ada. Of course they both attend the parish church regularly, 
and, in common with the rest of the town, criticise the new clergymen. The 
Rev. Geoffrey is evidently the more prominent of the two. He is upwards of six 
feet in height, a great preacher, and a man of inflexible will. He is not only a 
distinguished representative of Tractarianism, but of Muscular Christianity. 
One of his first acts in the parish is to disposses old Burles of a wretched hovel, 
which the previous incumbent had bestowed upon the vagrant basket-maker 
rent free; and by that act he incurs the hatred of Sam, a fellow who is as 
stalwart and obdurate as himself. The Rev. Geoffrey thus lays the foundation 
of an undying quarrel with No Church. The animosity of Low Church is more 
slowly, but not less surely, awakened by the “dresses and decorations” which 
are got up profusely at Easter. Lady Cheyne is in raptures, and her daughter 
either catches the infection, or suffers herself to be quictly inoculated. Ada 
Chester is carried away on the full tide of Puseyism, and considers it her duty to 
support the Stones by her constant attendance at church through the stormy 
season of popular clamour that is beginning to set in. Martin takes the matter 
very caimly at first, observing a philosophical neutrality. In the mean while the 
storm rises. Sunday after Sunday the church is turned into a bear-garden, and 
the police are called in to keep the peace in the House of God. Martin now 
thinks it full time to interfere, and accordingly endeavours to dissuade his wife 
{who was so fond of him only a few weeks before) against going to church under 
such dangerous circumstances. But she is firm. The Rev. Geoffrey has con- 
verted her, and her duty to him is paramount over all other considerations. In 
vain Martin pleads. At last he proceeds from remonstrance to command ; but 
the effect is the same. Ada is inexorable; and, although he places upon her 
disobedience the responsibility of a separation, she still refuses to conform to his 
wishes. Driven to the last extremity, Martin separates from her, and, betaking 
himself to a chamber in the counting-house, leaves her in possession of*their 
private house. In this way, effectually divorced, they continue to live for some 
time, the wife persisting in keeping up her relations with the Muscular clergy- 
mar, and the husband’s humiliation deepening from day to day into brooding 
Jealousy. Frank’s affair with Miss Cheyne does not get on any better. Here, too, 

Muscular Christianity has been exerting its irresistible influence. The Rey. 
Geollrey has proposed for Miss Cheyne—who, it should be noted, has a fortune, 

~and been accepted ; and when the dilatory Frank makes his appearance on a 
similar errand, he has the satisfaction of finding that he has just arrived in time 
to be too late. 

Matters being thus carried, in all directions, to the point of maturity, the issues 
of the narrative are ready for explosion, and Iron Sam, as he is called, supplies 
the torch by setting fire to the church, which is burned to the ground in a single 
night. From this moment we hurry to the conclusion with accelerated pace. 
Miss Cheyne discovers that her feelings about the Rev. Geoffrey Stone were a 
mere passing delusion, and that she loves Frank, after all. She holds counsel on 
the subject with Ada, who undertakes, in an interview with the rev. gentleman 
at her own house (of all places), to break the painful intelligence to him. But it 
turns out not to be so overwhelming as she feared, for he avows, with that 
varnish of pious remorse which only throws a more lurid light upon the sin, 
that it is to Ada, and not Miss Cheyne, he is 





really devoted. During this inter- 


* High Church. Two Vols. Loudon: Hurst & Blackett, 





view, Martin comes to the house. His suspicions are of course confirmed, and he 
waits outside for the man who has d his once happy home. Now 
follows a melodramatic scene between the husband and the athletic Tractarian on a 
country road, at a late hour, on acold wintry night. Much to our disappointment, 
it terminates in a reconciliation, the Rev. Geoffrey having succeeded in satisfyi 
the doubts of his questioner. But the end is not yet. Immediately after Martin 
parts from him, the Rev. Geoffrey is killed by a shot from an unknown hand. 
Martin having been the last person seen in his company, is arrested, and tried 
for the murder. At the end of three days he is acquitted ; the crime is acknow- 
ledged by old Burles, who is duly executed for it ; Sam marries the poor vagrant 
Jenny, and goes off to Australia; Frank receives the faltering hand of Miss 
Cheyne; and the moral of the whole is crowned by the death of Ada, who has 
never recovered the shock she received upon the trial of her husband. 

At the end of all this, one naturally asks, as Newton is said to have asked of 
“ Paradise Lost,’” What does it prove? What lesson does a story of this chaotic 
character teach us concerning High Church, or Low Church, or No Church ? 
The incidents which lead up to the close of the story are, at least, improbable ; 
and the conduct of the chief persons is egregiously absurd. The separation 
between Mr. Chester and his wife is not such as could take place between 
persons of ordinary sense, occupying a i position in society. The 
question raised as to what is the duty of a wife between her husband and 
a Protestant clergyman, is not a question about which a very lengthened 
hesitation would be likely to be entertained in any country town in England, 
without wider consequences and more disturbance than the author of this work 
attaches to it. The result is that neither the husband nor the wife impresses us 
with any of the vital, or even conventional, attributes of real life, and long 
before we come to the conclusion, we cease to feel the slightest interest in their 
fate. The Rey. Geoffrey Stone, who may be considered the hero of the drama, 
unless we are to accord that honour to his rival, Iron Sam, is rather a moving 
advertisement of Tractarian innovation and Muscular piety, than the portrait of 
an actual man. He confesses ladies, and fights a brawny blackguard in the 
street, and so far fulfils his double function; but we miss the priestly charac. 
teristics in constant ferment and development which are necessary to complete 
the reality of such a minister. Strange to say, the most lifelike figures in the 
book, both in description, language, and action, are the abandoned reprobates 
old Burles and his son, and the unfortunate trollop Jenny. They are perfectly 
true to nature, and, with the exception of the old gentleman who is hanged, 
come off best in the end. We do not include in this panegyric the legal blunders 
committed by the author concerning the law of evidence and the penalty for 
breaking jail; but in all other things Sam and Jenny are exemplary patterns of 
vagabondage. Hear what the writer himself says about Jenny, whose unselfish- 
ness and fidelity, under the worst circumstances, to her “ filthy bargain, cannot 
be too highly commended :— 

‘« In all her sin and weakness, shame and ignorance, was not, this a true woman ? Shadow of 
woman in her best estate, perhaps, but true and constant in adversity, having in her nature all 


the seeds of good, and which, for want of sound training, fair encouragement, and helping hands, 
remained but seeds, and never turned a flower to heaven.” 


But if the “ sound training,” and the “fair encouragement,” and the “ helping 
hands,” produce no better flowers than such indifferent samples as Ada Chester 
and Miss Cheyne, the argument is clearly against training, encouragement, and 
helping hands, and in favour of the kind of education under which Miss Jenny 
grew up into a “true woman.” ‘The moral sets in undeniably in the direction 
of No Church, in preference to High Church or Low Church ;—the last thing, 
we take it for granted, which the author intended. 








TEACHING THROUGH PASTIME.* 


TE writer who successfully combines amusement and instruction in books 
designed expressly for young people, confers a benefit of no ordinary magnituce 
upon his age. The culture bestowed upon the seed transmits its effects in due 
season to the fruit; and we cannot overrate the good that may be done by direct- 
ing our juvenile literature into channels that shall at once captivate the imagina- 
tion and occupy the understanding. We have outlived the wonderful narratives 
lighted up by gaudy engravings, which used to delight our boys and girls formerly, 
supplying them in the long vacations with endless sources of stupid amazement. 
Not only has this species of production made a marked advance, but the boys 
and girls themselves have undergone a sea change. In these days twelve does 
duty for sixteen; and it is hardly too much to say that most of our children are 
born old. You cannot put off a young gentleman of six or seven with a fairy 
tale, or a hideous print-book of ogres and dragons. He knows better than that. 
He must have the worth of his money in practical knowledge of some sort. He 
has come into the world with an instinct for plunging into the Why and the 
Wherefore ; and your Raw Head and Bloody Bones story has no more terrors for 
him than a scarecrow in the fields. He knows, quite as well as you, that it 1s 
all moonshine ; and instead of going to bed trembling under the fear of it as his 
predecessors used to do, he is much more likely to throw the book at the nurse 3 
head, in his playful imperious scorn of its contents—a catastrophe earnestly to 
be deprecated, as it helps, more or less, to bring books of all kinds into contempt 
with him. 

But it is not the less necessary to amuse the young reader because he can no 
longer be amused in the ignorant and misleading old way. If you make your 
instruction dry and harsh, you will deter him from cultivating it; but if you 
insinuate it in an attractive form, calling his fancy into play as well as his judg- 
ment, and appealing to those tastes and pastimes which are congenial to his age, 
you will secure his attention under the most favourable conditions. The secret 0 
the juvenile book—as, rightly understood, it is of all books—is, to interest the 
reader. Every one who writes a book is supposed to be aware of this elementary 
necessity ; yet few succeed in the result, and fewest of all, those who write 10! 
the young. The reason of this failure is obviously the difficulty of the undertak- 
ing. It is out of comparison easier to write for the generation contemporancols 
in experience with ourselves, for whom our notions and language possess a — 
significance, than for a generation towards whom we have to turn backwards 5 7 
steps of our intelligence and sympathies, lest we should outstrip their capacity 0! 
their knowledge. 7 

The Rev. Mr. Atkinson, whose full and pleasant volume has drawn us 1" 
these observations, understands what is required in a work of this nature, an"s 
which is more to the purpose, knows how to put it into an alluring shape. I <n 
narrative is a mere thread, upon which a variety of country amusements, spor’, 
and recreations, are ingeniously hung, a sufficient amount of excitement im the 
way of personal detail and stirring adventure being kept up throughout, “ 
sustain the interest of the juvenile public. Bob and Jack, cousins and schoo!- 





, . : - Rev. 
* Play-Hours and Half-Holidays; or, Further Experiences of Two’ Schoolboys. By B 
J.C. Atkinson. London: Routledge, Warne, & Routiedge. 
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fellows, are the heroes of the book; and the incidents through which they pass, 
crowded with entertaining episodes, are not only derived from the class of every- 
day occurrences with which boys are most familiar, but related with an air of 
reality that considerably heightens their effect. 

Mr. Atkinson is an accomplished man in all matters that come within the 
range of training and instruction, physical, scientific, and moral. He knows all 
about the art of muzzling ferrets without hurting them; catching goats in pit- 
falls, as they catch elephants in India; twisting horse-hair fishing lines; tying on 
hooks ; making flies; nesting for pike; coracle fishing; and many other sports 
and pastimes: he knows also the profound meaning, as far as present speculation 
oes, of Druidical monuments, and can give us a few pages about the ancient 
Britons, without making them intolerably heavy : he is up to all the mysteries of 
setting nets, laying liggers, nursing silkworms, and forming natural history 
collections; and his acquaintance with birds, fishes, and quadrupeds is both 
intimate and extensive. He could hardly fail, therefore, in producing a book for 
youth that should be full of variety. But something more was indispensable to 
render it popular. The manner in these works is very nearly as important as 
the matter. A lively, good-humoured, easy, off-hand way of telling a story, and 
communicating information, the entire absence of scholastic assumption, and the 
observance towards the youthful reader of a kindly feeling of toleration and 
equality will delight a hundred young peeple for one that will be won by a 
graver or more formal methed. Mr. Atkinson is master of this happy style. 
He writes flueutly and in a continuous strain of high animal spirits. His 
qialogues of boys and their elders are rattled off with unflagging animation; and 
if there is any objection to be made to his bounding vivacity, it is that it runs a 
little too fast. And upon this point we have a word to say. 

Forty or fifty years ago, to judge by the character of the juvenile literature 
of that period, the main object was to stimulate the progress of the young. 
That object can never, under any circumstances, cease to possess a prominent 
claim upon attention in such works. But society is no longer what it was in the 
golden age of Mr. Day and Miss Edgeworth. The tendency of young people in 
these present times is not to lag behind, but to go ahead of their teachers, and to 
get beyond teaching before they have acquired a tithe of the solid knowledge 
necessary to fit them for the duties of life. We would, therefore, suggest to all 
authors like Mr. Atkinson, that one of the imperative obligations laid upon them 
by the change that has passed over us is to restrain this pernicious tendency. 
The whole duty of a writer for the young, nowadays, is not to make progress in 
the direction of knowledge only ; he must also check progress in other directions. 
He must not limit his views to what he thinks it desirable to teach, but must 
extend them to what it is no less desirable to unlearn and avoid. The slang and 
cant which give to vulgar phrases something of the weight of axioms, and the 
peculiar habits of speech and modes of thought which distinguish what is called 
the “‘ fast school”—the school, we are sorry to say, of the great mass of our town 
populations,—should be carefully excluded, and a purer taste and better English 
sedulously inculeated, at least by way of example, in all works for the young. 
We will not say that Mr. Atkinson has overlooked this important consideration; 
but we would recommend him to keep it before him in future publications. 
His elastic spirits and dramatic power tempt him into broad touches of dia- 
logue and description, which faithfully reflect the free-and-easy, dashing, great 
schoolboy life of the day; but, effective as they are, it would be well to moderate 
their use, even where they are intended to be used characteristically, and never 
to use them at all when the author speaks in his own person. There may be some 
excuse—although we are not inclined to admit any—for describing lads at school 
addressing each other as “old chap!” and “old fellow!” and conducting their 
conversation generally with corresponding freedom in the fancy vocabulary 
of loose men about town; but there is a serious objection against the employ- 
ment of any similar terms by the writer himself. In the one case he may be 
supposed, by a liberal interpretation, to be portraying manners as he finds them; 
but in the other he is giving the force of his own authority to vices which it is 
his duty to condemn. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMAN.* 


“LA Femme AFFRANCHIE,” has come before the public under somewhat curious 
circumstances. The authoress, already well known for her articles on the 
Rights of Woman, in French and Italian reviews—articles which have been 
translated and commented upon in the German, American, and English news- 
papers,—was nevertheless informed, by the minister in France, that the sale of 
her work could not be permitted in that country. On her requesting a reason for 
such a prohibition, the only reply vouchsafed was, that the minister had full 
power to forbid the circulation of certain books on his own responsibility, and 
that he did not consider himself bound to give any reasons for his decision. 
Madame d’Héricourt, thinking this proceeding rather summary, addressed herself 
to the Emperor direct, who, much to the credit of his sagacity, immediately gave 
orders that her work should be freely admitted into France. 

The work itself is remarkable in more respects than one. First, for its logical 
power, earnestness, and clearness of style; and again, for its comprehensiveness— 
containing a close examination into all that has been said on this much-contro- 
verted question by the Saint Simoniens, the Phalanstériens, Ernest Legouvé, 
De Girardin, Michelet, A. Comte, Prudhon, and others. 

Madame de Héricourt shows how absurd are the theories on woman put 
forward by Pierre Leroux, Auguste Comte, and Michelet, and reproaches them 
vith digressing into theological and metaphysical reasoning, whereas the only 
point they were required to prove was whether, in the actual condition of society, 
women have, or have not the same rights as men, taking into consideration the 
different purpose for which they were created. “In a word,” says she, “to 
emancipate woman is to acknowledge and declare that she is to be considered the 
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She pro ceeds, in the second part of her book, to give a philosophical explanation 


of what she calls Rights, and takes the opportunity of asserting that she has been 
wrongfully accused of Materialism and of Atheism, as she, on the contrary, 
considers such doctrines as most pernicious errors of judgment, and denoting an 
aberration of the mind. 

She then fairly states the objections made in all times to the emancipation of 
women, Ist. That they are physically and intellectually inferior. 2nd. That the 
unctions of women as members of society are of less importance than those of 
men. 3rd. That by their constitution they are not adapted to all social positions. 
4th. That they have not the necessary time or strength to exercise certain 
political rights. 5th. That their vocation as wives and mothers must necessarily 
absorb their faculties. 

All these objections are considered with great lucidity, and with a calm, 
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practical good sense which go far to impress her readers that women in truth 
are wronged in many respects by the laws as they now exist, and that social and 
legal rights ought to be equal for both sexes. 

Up to this point we have found the authoress discussing her theory with much 
practical logic ; but in the third and fourth parts of her book she begins to indulge 
in vague reasonings, some of which are of a very absurd nature, For instance, 
she pretends that the difference in the physical organization of the two sexes is 
no obstacle to their fulfilling all social functions and employments; that the real 
mischief lies in the difference of education; that the classification of the human 
** Tt is,” she continues, “a violation of the 
natural rights of woman to estimate her only according to the functions to which 
she is destined. She ought, in every respect, to be on an equality with the man, 
for to her no more than to him should it be said, Your sex must not aim at this— 
must not pretend to that. If she does aim, and does aspire, it is a sign that. she 
feels within her the power to accomplish.” 

Such arguments as these are far from convincing, and the logical talent that 
Madame d’ Héricourt evinced in the earlier part of her book is here lamentably 
deficient. ' 

The fourth and last chapters are entircly dedicated to the various means to be 
employed in order to arrive at the practical emancipation of woman, such as a 
Polytechnic University for the eex, an Encyclopedic Academy, the foundation of 
@ newspaper enforcing her own principles, and the establishment of ateliers 
where all mechanical arts are to be taught. 

In fine, nothing less is required by the authoress to establish her system of 
reform, than the total re-organisation of society upon a new basis, and, as may 
be expected, Religion is altogether ignored, except in its philosophical sense, as a 
matter of justice, conscience, reason, and so on. 

Although there are certainly many just and clever ideas in this book, it is alto- 
gether of such an inoffensive nature, that one is lost in astonishment at its being 
prohibited, even for a moment, in France. It is not half so absurd as Michelet’s 
work, but at the same time not half so amusing, although based upon a theory 
equally impracticable and visionary. 








HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN.* 


Tue works of Hans Christian Andersen have deservedly won a high literary 
reputation. It may be objected to Andersen’s tales, that they are frequently 
devoid of plot, almost destitute of incident, and without any pretension to a 
minute analysis of character; and yet, it must be admitted, they are read with 
pleasure. ‘They are ever received as a welcome guest, because there is a charm 
in them not to be found in the composition of any other writer. Quaintness in 
manner, shrewdness in observation, and a simplicity that is almost childlike in 
style, are qualities possessed by Mr. Andersen, in common with the best tale- 
writers. He has, however, with these, a gift that is peculiarly his own; and the 
essential properties of that gift we have never yet seen analyzed. 

What is the secret that renders Hans Christian Andersen’s tales universally 
popular? Let us see if we can discover it. 

The charm of the mythology of ancient Greece and Rome consists in the 
idealizing of mere rude matter, conferring thoughts, and words, and even pas- 
sions upon the lofty mountain, the mute tree, and the running stream ; ascribing 
vanity to the Narcissus, timid modesty to the Laurel, composing a sad bicgraphy 
for the odious-looking spider, and writing a moral on the flaunting tail—“ gemmis 
caudam stellantibus’—of a gaudy peacock. The charm of Asop’s Fables consists 
in the embodiment of human frailties in forms of the brute creation, in the 
play-acting of “the brave man” as “a lion,” of “the knave”’ as “a fox,” and 
“the malignant, ungrateful scoundrel” as ‘‘a snake.” The mask in the myth, as 
in the fable, is transparent; and poetry in the one case, as wit in the other, have 
so popularized both, that they confer an additional charm upon eloquence, give 
strength and cofency to the arguments of a shrewd debater, whilst furnishing 
thoughts better than their own to the wearisome poctaster and jaded scribbler. 

The tales of Hans Christian Andersen exhibit the same machinery for 
awakening attention and winning admiration that are to be found in the inven- 
tions of mythology. He knows as well as Seneca what are the impressions 
which natural scenery produces upon the senses; and how fittingly superstition 


shapes out for itself an abode in the dark cave and the gloomy forest. The 
height of the trees, the solitude and secresy of the place, and the horror which 


the shade strikes into us, does possess us with an opinion that some deity has 
there its home.” “Illa proceritas sylva et secretam loci, et admiratio umbra, 
fidem numinis facit.”?’ Andersen, too, is well aware of the attraction that can be 
given to a tale by transferring the language of men to animals, and of making 
inanimate things sentient. His “storks” are “ profound peripatetic philoso- 
phers ;” and in his present collection there is a very charming story, in which the 
principal charaeter is played by the ‘‘ neck of a broken bottle!” ‘Thus the charms 
of the Saga and the Fable are united together. They are to be found in his 


pages, as in the tales of so many other writers. So far his modus operandi and 
theirs is the same; but he has besides another gift, which they have not; and 


where he got it is, possibly, with some slight research, discoverable. 

Any one who has been a close and attentive reader of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s books, cannot, we think, fail to have been struck with the pure, tender, and 
almost sublime spirit of piety that pervades his writings,—a piety that bears the 
author aloft above the things of this earth, contemplating them but as made for a 
day,—friable, evanescent, almost unworthy of a passing thought, much less of a 
clinging human affection; whilst, on the other hand, all that pertains to that, 
other life, which is to come hereafter, is regarded as an actual reality, prema- 
turely existent, accessible to our present apprehension, and so close to us, as to 
be almost within our grasp, if not actually and truly—although not at all times 
substantially prehensible by us. His greatest powers, as a writer, are put forth 
upon this theme. What are “ thoughts,” or “ ideas,” or “ fancies,” 
are treated by him (and his endeavour is to make them be felt by his readers) as 
; ” The poesy of ancient Paganism deified ineri 


with others, 


if they were “ substantialit 
matter, but the poctical imagination of the truly Christian Andersen is exercised 
in transforming “holy aspirations” into “seraphs,’ and changing “ pious 
thoughts” into “angels,” rolling back the clouds of heaven, and showing to us 
the New Jerusalem, as it is, so near, so clear, and so distinct, that have but 
to take a single step, and you may touch its gemmed walls with your hands, anc 
fee) its golden pavement beneath your feet. 

Here, then, is “the speciality” that distinguishes Hans Christian Andersen 
from all other tale writers. Let us not be mistaken. We do not mean to allirm 
that he is the only writer who has composed “ pious tales.” 
Ve ry 
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and a still greater pain for those who are compelled by duty, and a respect for 
their elders, to listen to them. 

The tales of Hans Christian Andersen have not in them a taint of Sectarianism. 
Their piety consists in their spirit and not their doctrine, whilst their charity is 
universal. According to their teaching the gates of Paradise are thrown wide 
open to all—to the suffering, the afflicted, the humble, the poor,—to the little, 
the contemned, and the cast-aways of this world. All the powers of a vivid 
fancy, all the abundance of a nine poet’s strength, are employed to bring 
home to otherwise dull hearts a feeling that men should not only think but 
act upon the conviction that there are other and better things to be thought 
of and sought after, than the aspirations of ambition, the graspings of avarice, or 
a mere gratification of the senses. 

The manner in which the author converts thonghts into facts, and visions into 
substantialities, is his own peculiar gift. But where did he acquire that gift, or 
how came to his mind the thought of so employing it? We believe we have 
discovered it. 

There exist in all the libraries of the northern nations, as in our own British 
Museum, a vast mass of manuscripts, which very few persons ever venture to 
examine ; because there is in them nothing in common with that great struggle 
for life—for a subsistence—which is going on in all parts of Europe. These 
manuscripts, so seldom looked at, form a distinct branch of literature, and are 
best known by the common designation“ Legends of the saints.” In the 
*‘ legends” are fully described “the visions’’ of individuals of both sexes that 
have been canonized ; and amongst “ the visions” are—as in the style of Hans 
Andersen’s tales—many things described as actual facts, which are, in reality, 
only the appearances of facts. In some of them, the cavse of the appearance or 
symbol is explained; as, for instance, in the legend of St. William, Abbot of 
Melrose, in Scotland, whose spirit is described as appearing before one of his 
monks; and as his mitre, stole, and pontifical robes seemed to be covered all 
over with sparkling diamonds, the monk asked him why he was so richly deco- 
rated, to which the abbot replied that his mitre was so adorned because of the 
good example he had given to his community; and his robes were so ornamented, 
because of his acts of charity to the poor in his neighbourhood. In “ The Legends 
of the Saints”’ the other world, and what passes in it, are portrayed as closely, 
minutely, and graphically, as foreign lands are now made known in books of 
travel. How virtue is rewarded when men have ceased to be mortals is there 
depicted ; and reading one of those legends is very like to the following passage 
in the book now before us, where the anthor describes the last hour of a poor 
man who had lost his reason in consequence of an accident that befell him whilst 
vainly striving to save the life of a beloved maiden :— 


** The wind went howling over the town of Skagen ; it was blowing a perfect hurricane, such as 
had not been known in the memory of the oldest man living,—it was most fearful weather. But 
Jérgen was in God's house, and while dark night came on around him, all seemed light within ; 
it was the light of the immortal soul, which is never to be extinguished. He felt as if a heavy 
stone had fallen from his head ; he fancied that he heard the organ playing, but the sounds were 
those of the storm and the roaring sea. He placed himself in one of the pews, and he fancied 
that the candles were lighted one after the other, until there was a blaze of brilliancy such as he 
had beheld in the cathedral in Spain; and all the portraits of the old magistrates and burgo- 
masters became imbued with life, descended from the frames in which they had stood for years, 
and placed themselves in the choir. The gates and side-doors of the church opened, he thought, 
and in walked all the dead, clothed in the grandest costumes of their times, whilst music floated 
in the air; and when they had seated themselves in the different pews, a solemn hymn arose, 
and swelled like the rolling of the sea. ; 

** Among those who had joined the spirit-throng were his old foster-father and mother from 
Huusby-Rlitter, and his kind friend Brénne and his wife ; and at their skle, but close to himself, 
sat their mild, lovely daughter. She held out her hand to him, Jérgen thought, and they went 
up to the altar where once they had knelt together; the priest joined their hands, and pronounced 
those words and that blessing which were to hallow them for life and love. Then music’s tones 
peeled around the organ, wind instruments and voices combined—until there arose a volume of 
sound sufficient to shake the very tombstones over the graves. 

«* Presently the little ship that hung under the roof moved towards him and Clara, It became 
large, magnificent with silken sails and gilded masts; the anchor was of the brightest gold, 
onl every rope was of silk cord, as described in the old song. He and his bride stepped on 
board ; then the whole multitude in the church followed them, and there was room for Ait He 
fancied that the walls and vaulted roof of the church turned into blooming elder and linden 
trees, which diffused a sweet perfume around, It was all one mass of verdure. The trees bowed 
themselves, and left an open space ; then the ship ascended gently, and sailed out through the 
air above the sea. Every light in the church looked like a star. The wind commenced a hymn, 
and all sang with it; ‘ In love to glory!’ ‘ No life shall be lost!’ ‘ Away tosupreme happiness! ’ 


* Hallelujah |’ 
** These words were his last in this world. The cord had burst which held the undying soul.” 


The whole passage reads like a transcript taken from one of the supplementary 
chapters in the “ Acta Sanctorum.” It was in the midst of the musty recesses 
in which it lay hidden that Hans Andersen, we have little doubt, caught that 
inspiration which gives not merely a singular charm, but a peculiar and intrinsic 
value to his compositions,—rendering them, at the same time, alike instructive 
and amusing to the elder, as to the younger classes of his readers. 








COTEMPORARY MONARCHS OF MODERN HISTORY.* 


In the advertisement to the book which bears the somewhat fantastical title 
of “ Historia Sententia ’’—a Latin title to a work in the English language !—its 
design is stated to be “ to give a clear insight into cotemporaneous history, from 
the subversion of the Empire of Rome to the Reformation. To place before the 
student at one view «all the cotemporary sovereigns o!l over Europe at a given 
date, and generally in Asia and Africa.” An attempt to attain the object is made 
in the first series ; and the full design of the work is concluded in the second 
series, which carries down cotemporaneous history and biography to the reign of 
Victoria in England, Napoleon III. in France, Francis Joseph ® Austria, 
Alexander II. in Russia, and Mahomed Mirza in Persia. 

The design of the work is, in fact, to give to the reader all the advantages to 
be attained by an inspection of chronological tables, and, at the same time, to add 
to the value of a tabular demonstration the interest derivable from biographical 
sketches of reigning sovereigns, including in their biography the political events 
of most importance to each of the countries governed by them. 

The plan is an excellent one, but it is capable of great improvement. The 
events in the reign of each sovereign should have the dates affixed to them. For 
instance, inthe reign of Victoria should be given the date of the revolt in Canada 
—the recall of Lord Darham—the appointment of Sir John Colborne; the first 
abortive attempt of Sir Robert Peel to form a ministry—its failure, in consequence 
of the dispute respecting “the ladies of the bedchamber”—the war in Affghanistan 
—the Chartist riots, and “the Battle of Newport,” &c. &c. And so with the 
reigns of the French, Austrian, and Russian emperors. 

Another point, and one of paramount importance to be attended to in a work 
of this description is, to permit no statement to appear in it which has not been 
first tested by a reference to original authorities. A work like the present ought 
to be unimpeachable. We regret we cannot give any such commendation to the 
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“ Historize Sententiz ;” for, in glancing through its pages—not seeking for 
—we have noticed two very gross whmdore The first is with sera 
Adelheid, subsequently canonized as St, Adelaide. Of her it is said that she was 
imprisoned by Berenger at the Lake of Como; the fact being that the pri 
from which she escaped was on the Lago di‘Guardia. The second blunder is made 
in referring to the coronation of William the Conqueror. It is stated to have taken 
place at Winchester ; the fact being that it took place in London—in Westminstey 
Abbey,—and the circumstances connected with it were so dreadful as to render 
it the most remarkable coronation in English history. 

The design of this work is excellent; and if its editing be confided to a com. 
petent historical scholar, is calculated to become a popular manual in all schools 
and colleges. 





———————oo———S==_==_=: 


TURPIN AND THE ITALIAN POETS.* 


Tus volume contains the lives and an account of the productions of Italian 
poets, from Dante in the thirteenth to Vincenzo Monti in the nineteenth century, 
Whet the author has done is well done; but the limits within which he has con. 
fined himself are too narrow; and consequently full justice is not meted out in 
the task he undertook, nor has he performed all he was capable of accomplishing, 
We have been, for instance, greatly disappointed in his biographies of Pulci, 
Boiardo, Ariosto, and Berni, and the vague manner in which their several great 
works are referred to, bearing, as they did, not only on the manners of the tim 
in which the poets lived, but on the customs, habits, and superstitions of the 
ages that preceded them. 

“The Morgante Maggiore” of Pulci, the ‘ Orlando Innamorato” of Boiardo, 
the “Orlando Furioso ” of Ariosto, the ‘‘ Orlando” as re-modelled by Berni, and 
that half-mad composition, the “ Ricciardetto,” all spring from the same source; 
and yet to that source, and of the many interesting considerations connected 
with it, we cannot discover any satisfactory reference in the pages of the Rey, 
Dr. Stebbing. 

He mentions that there has been a great deal of controversy with respect to 
“The Morgante Maggiore.” We quote his own words to show the scantiness of 
information conveyed by him:— 





‘* A vast amount of very ingenious criticism has been expended on *‘ Morgante.” By some 
writers it is considered as properly a romantic poem, derived from the legitimate sources of old 
tradition, and blending only so much of the grotesque with the solemn and pathetic, as is found 
in some of the most serious compositions of medieval times. By others it is described as simply 
ludicrous and satirical; and the arguments of the two sides are so nicely balanced, that it has 
never yet been settled, whether the author intended to convey a moral, or only to excite 
laughter.” 

Who can tell, from the preceding extract, what is the main cause of all the 
controversy here alluded to, or why there was a doubt as to the intentions of 
Pulci in the composition of his poem? Wherefore is the information withheld 
that “The Morgante”’ was based upon what was believed, at the time, to be an 
authentic piece of history, and the composition of a certain Archbishop of Rheims, 
named “ 'T'urpinus.” 

The authenticity of the work of Turpinus was at one period undoubted. 
Reuber, in his edition of the Archbishop’s History, quotes the opinion of Tri- 
themius in its favour, and avers that Pope Callistus II., by a bull dated in 1122, 
recognised its truthfulness. The accuracy of that averment, we may observe, is 
much doubted. An Italian poet declares, in the following lines, that so truthful 
was Turpinus, that it was only sufficient for him to assert anything, and the world 
was bound to believe it :— 

** Creder si vuol ; poiché Turpin |’ ha seritto, 
Autor che non suol mai secriver bugia, 
Ma sempre colla penna solcar dritto, 
Da Euterpe vay wane y e da Talia; 
Ed io con quella fede ve l’ ho ditto, 
Con la qual credo che cid stato sia.” 


‘* We must believe; for Turpin this hath said— 
Turpin, an author that has never lied ; 
But a straight furrow with his pen hath made, 
Which still Euterpe and Thalia guide. 
And thus have I with the same faith displayed 
Wherewith, I think, ’t was said upon his side.”’ t 


Now, nothing can be more plainly proved than that “The History” of Turpin 
from the beginning to the end is “an invention;” that no such circumstances in 
the real life of the illustrious Charlemagne ever occured as it professes to describe ; 
and the very name of the writer, and of there ever having been an Archbishop of 
Rheims called Turpin, are also positively declared to be fabrications. Nay, the 
charge of fabrication does not stop there,—even upon the original fabricated 
Turpin’s history there have been interpolated and subjoined great and gross 
fabrications. The more modern fabrications upon the ancient fables are said to 
be those now marked as chapters i., ii., xvi., xviii, xxi., and xxii. It is, more- 
over, affirmed that the very name of “ Romances” is derivable from Turpin'’s 
title as Archbishop ‘* Remensis.”’ 

Who, then, was the author of a work from which have arisen such noble poems 
as Ariosto, and Boiardo have given to the world, without reference to the works 
of such writers as Pulci, Berni, or Fortiguerre, and others? Ferraio, in his 
* Storia ed Analisi degli Antichi Romanzi di Cavalleria, e dei Poemi Romanesch! 
d'Italia,” supposes the author to have been @ prior of St. Andrews, who lived 
about the year 1092. But was the fabrication of such a history as that which 
passed under the name of Turpin a deliberate falsification of facts? We think 
not. Mr. Panizzi, in his edition of Boiardo and Ariosto, a work as remarkable 
for its erudition as its anti-papal spirit, shows (as we have already shown in the 
review on Mr. Tavies’s edition of Babrius) that it was by no means an uncommon 
practice in the monasteries to translate verse into prose; he also points, first t 
the victory of Charles Martel over the Saracens in 732, and then to the fact that 
the siege of Paris by the Normans, in 886 and 888, were the foundation both 0 
Boiardo and Ariosto’s poems, whilst Ganzolenus, Bishop of Paris, who died 
during that siege, was suggestive of the character of Turpin, the suppose 
bishop-chronicler of the adventures of Charlemagne and his paladins. Another 
eminent critic—the modern editor of “Les Grandes Chroniques de France” —2 
commenting on “le quart livre de fais et des gestes de le fort roy Charlemaines, 
shows, first, that the author of Turpin could not have been a Frenchman, 40 
next, that there were ballads, even in the time of Louis le Débonnaire, upon the 
defeat at Roncevalles. Ferraio, in his account of the work of Turpin, says :—_ It 
is not to be credited that the book of Turpin is the mere invention of any im- 
postor, but that it is a compilation of ancient tales and ballads which were 
listened to by the people, from the ninth century, to.excite them agaist the 
Saracens.” ; 

But what interest, it may be asked, have the English people in thus tracing 
out the origin of all the poems that have been written respecting the fictitious 
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heroes of Charlemagne’s court ? We reply, a great 
that the matter should not have been slurred over by the Rev. Dr. Stebbing. 

There is involved in this question a point that touches upon one of the most 
vital events in the history of England—the defeat of the Anglo-Saxons in the 
battle of Hastings by the Normans. Prior to the Norman Invasion, the Anglo- 
Saxons were represented at Rome as having relapsed into a species of heathendom, 
and, consequently, the Pontiff sanctioned the invasion, and sent to Duke William 
a banner blessed by his own hands, as a testimony of his approval of the Norman 
enterprise. There is no doubt that the Battie of Hastings commenced by the 
mime Taillefer chaunting forth the song of Roland—‘“ Cantilena Rolandi,’’—that 
is, he encouraged, by his voice and example, his comrades to assail, and, if 
possible, annihilate the Anglo-Saxons, though Christians, as if they were so many 
brutal, perfidious, and unbelieving Saracens. 

There are two works—both nominally historical—but in reality nothing more 
than compilations in prose of what had previously been popularly known in verse. 
The supposed author of one of these—‘ The Adventures of Charlemagne”—may 
be supposed, from his ecclesiastical designation, to have been a Scotchman; and 
the admitted author of the other—“ The Historia Brittonum ’’—is well known as 
a Welshman. From the works of these two, the fictitious Turpin and the real 
Geoffry of Monmouth, have arisen more master-poems than from any other 
possible traceable source. All the romances of the middle ages have direct 
reference to them. Without them there would never have been in Italy a Pulci, 
Ariosto, Boiardo, Berni, or Fortiguerre; and England without them might not 
boast of such poems as ‘* The Faerie Queen,”’ or “ Idylls of the King.” 

Having full time, ample space, and, we have no doubt, abundant information, 
it is to be regretted that the Rev. Dr. Stebbing did not touch upon a subject 
which has been deemed worthy of laborious investigation by such illustrious 
scholars as Ducange, Vossius, Sismondi, Panizzi, Ciampi, Ferraio, Paris, Reiffen- 
berg, George Ellis, and Ticknor. 

That task which the Rev. Dr. Stebbing has neglected to perform, we have 
endeavoured, however briefly and imperfectly, to discharge. We have passed 
more than one peaceful hour in pondering over the pages of Turpinus, and in 
noting the various suggestions of those who have, in commenting on the works 
of others, made reference to his “ History.” We do not think his name or 
writings should be permitted to pass into oblivion, even though we may not hold 
with one of his enthusiastic admirers “‘ that he was a distinguished author, and 
one who, for all the gold in this world, would not have told a lie.” 


** Scrittor famoso, il qual non scriveria, 
Per tutto lor del mondo, una menzogna,” 








CAPTAIN BROWN, THE SLAVE-ABOLITIONIST.* 


CapTAIN JOHN Brown was hanged, as a criminal, on the 2nd December, 1859. 
He had been convicted of levying war against the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
by making prisoners of certain of its citizens, and also slaying and murdering 
others. 

No matter what may be the opinion entertained as to the wisdom or 
wickedness of Captain John Brown’s mode of putting an end to slavery in 
the United States, there are few persons who will not feel gratified by 
a perusal of these pages. They are written in sincerity and truthfuness, and 
bear the impress of originality in their views, and of freshness in their senti- 


ments. The hiogranhy of John Brown is liko an extract from “ Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs.” It is an honest book; and the insight it affords into the homestead, 


and domestic management of a genuine family of puredescendants from “ the 
Pilgrim Fathers,” cannot fail to be attractive even to those who look upon the 
whole question of negro emancipation as a matter more for discussion than of 
importance as affecting themselves. 
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1688. By a Lady. 12mo., cloth, 2s. 
Simpkin. 

The Method of Divine Government, Physical 
and Moral. By J. M’Cosh, LL.D. 7th 


edition. 8vo., cloth. 10s. 6d. Simpkin. 
an Album, 4to., cloth, £1. 1s. Kent 
\, ‘o. 


Vaughan’s (R. A.) Hours with the Mystics. 

2nd edition. Post 8vo. 12s. J.W. Parker. 
Sword and Gown. 2nd edition, 12mo., 
_ cloth, 43. 64, J. W Parker. 

Forister (J. C.) on Diseases of Children. 
Svo. 15s. J. W. Parker. 

Traits of Character ; being Twenty-five Years 
of Literary and Personal Recollections, 
2 vols. Post 8vo. £1.1s. Hunt & Co. 

Lytton’s (Sir E. B.) Novels and Tales, Vol. 





12. Devereux, Vol. 2. Post 8vo. 5s. Black- 
wood, 

Redemption Drawing Nigh; or, the Great 
Preparation. By Rev. J. Cumming, D.D. 
Crown 8vo., cloth. 7s. 6d. Bentley. 
he Great Tribulation, or Things Coming on 
the Earth. By the Rey. J. Cumming, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Bentley. 

Hole (James), Light! More Light! Feap. | 
Svo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Longman. 

Howard (John H.), Athletic and Gymnastic | 
Exercises, Cloth. 7s. 6d. Longman. 
he Mandens. By G. E Sargent. Fcap. 
cloth, 3s, 6d. H. J. Tresidder. 


H. J. Tresidder. 

The Works of Quintus Horatius Flaccus, 
with English Notes. By J.Currie, Post 
8vo. 8s. 6d. Griffin. 

The Works of Publius Virgilius Maco, with 
English Notes. By A. Boyce. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. Griffin. 

Handbook of Alphabets, Initials and Mono- 
grams. 4to. 5s. Houlston. 

Scrolls, Panels, and General Orna- 








ments. 4to. First Series. 5s. Hculston. 
Second Series. 5s. Houlston. 

——— Elegant Manufactures. 4to, 5s, 
Houlston. 

The Fruit Manual. By Robert Hogg. 12mo, 
3s. 6d. ‘* Cottage Garden.”’ 

Log of Great Eastern, 12mo. 1s, Bradbury 
and Evans. 

Digby Heathcote. By W. H. G. Kingston. 


12mo. cloth, 5s. Routledge. 

Journal in Malayan Waters. By Capt. 8. 
Osborn. 2nd edition, Post 8yo, cloth, 5s, 
Routledge. 

R. Virchow’s Cellular Pathology. Edited by 
Dr. Chance. 16s. Charchill. 

Dr. C. R. Frasenius’ Quantitative Analysis. 
3rd edition. 8vo. cloth.. 16s. Churchill. 


Family and School Geography. By 8. H, 
Staunton. 8vo. Half-roan. 3s. Bentley. 
The Saucy Arethusa. A Naval Story. By 


Capt. Chamier, R.N, 
2s. Bentley. 
Helen: a Romance of Real Life. 


Feap. 8vo, boards, 


By Ray- 


mond Lock. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, Saunders 
& Otley. 

Money: a Novel. By C. Kennaquhon. 2 
vols. Post 8vo., cloth, £1. 11s, 6d, Hunt 
& Co. 

The Companion for Youth, Vol, II. 12mo., 
cloth. 2s. 6d. Lea. 

A Skeleton in Every House. By Waters. 
12mo., boards. Parlour Library. 2s. 
Clarke. 


The Martyrs of Carthage. 
8vo., cloth. New edition. 

Quits. By the Author of ‘The Initials.” 
New edition. 8vo., cloth. 3s. 6d. Bentley. 

Winslow's (0.) Help Heavenward, 2s, 6d, 
Nisbet, 


By Mrs. Webb. 
2s. 6d. Bentley. 





Oy The Public Life of Captain John Brown. 
his Childhood and Youth, London: 
Thayer & Eldridge, 1860, 


By James Redpath. With an Autobiography of 


Thickbroom & Stapelton, Paternoster-row; Boston; 


deal; and hence our opinion 








| J. Outram, Sir John Inglis, the late Sir H. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Aone the literary novelties of the coming season, Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. 
have announced a translation of Von Wieland’s interesting romance “ The 
Abderites ;” by the Rev. Henry Christmas. The work will have the additional 
title of “‘ The Republic of Fools,” and will be followed by an investigation into 
philosophical romance, from the time of Plato to that of Sir Bulwer Lytton. 

Messrs. Smith & Elder have in preparation a new novel, in three volumes, 
by the author of “ Doctor Antonio,” and “ Lorenzo Benoni ;” a volame of Fairy 
Tales, by Holme Lee, beautifully illustrated; a novel by Holme Lee, called 
“The Wortlebank Diary ;” “S , and his Birthplace,” with illustrations 
of Stratford-on-Avon and its neighbourhood, by Linton; and vols. iii. and iv., 
being the conclusion, of William Carew Hazlitt’s “ History of the Venetian 
Republic.” 

Messrs. J. Voorst & Sons announce “ The Posthumous Papers of John Hunter,” 
edited by Professor Owen; and the “ Letters from Abroad, by a Physician in 
Search of Health,” by Dr. W. Bullar. 

Messrs. Groombridge will publish, next week, “ A History of the Fishes of the 
British Islands,” by Jonathan Couch. They will also have ready “‘ The Medals of 
the British Army, and how they are Won,’ by Thomas Carter, author of the 
“ Curiosities of War.” 

Messrs. Bell & Daldy have nearly ready, as a Christmas book, Shakspeare’s 
“ Tempest,” with illustrations by Gustave Dore, Jannet, Birket Foster, 
&c. They also announce a new work from Mr. J. G. Edgar, called “Sea 
Kings and Naval Heroes,’ with illustrations by Thomson and Keene; the 
“Master Wace’s Chronicle of the Conquest of England,” translated from the 
Norman, by Sir Alexander Mallet, Bart., H.B.M. Plenipotentiary, Frankfort, with 
photograph illustrations of the Bayeaux Tapestry; and the second edition of 
Miss Procter’s “‘ Legends and Lyrics.” 

Messrs. Walton and Maberly announce a new and revised edition of Lardner’s 
** Handbook of Astronomy,” brought down to the present time, and edited by 
Edwin Dunkin, F.R.A.S. 

The new volume of Chapman & Hall’s Educational Series will be “The 
Threshold of Chemistry,” by Mr, C. W, Heaton, Demonstrator of Chemistry at 
the Charing Cross Hospital. 

Richard Griffin & Co. will issue, during the next month, the following new 
works :— The Jacobite Ballads of Scotland,’ with Introduction and Notes by 
Charles Mackay, LL.D. ‘‘ Liber Albus: the White Book of the City of London,” 
compiled A.D. 1419, by John Carpenter Richard Whittington, Mayor; translated 
from the original Latin and Anglo-Norman, by H. J. Riley, M.A. “ Old English 
Poetry,” comprising Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales.’ Edited by Thomas Wright, 
M.A., F.S.A.; and the “ Poems, Songs, and Ballads relating to Robin Hood ;” 
edited by Joseph Ritson. ‘ Young Benjamin Franklin: a Book for Boys,” by 
Henry Mayhew, Author of the ‘‘ Peasant Boy Philosopher ;’’ with illustration by 
Gilbert. A new and improved edition of the “ Sabbath Bells,’ with coloured 
engravings, after Birket Foster. ‘ Pompeii and Herculaneum,” the buried cities 
of Campania, with illustrations, uniform with Layard’s “Nineveh.” “A 
Dictionary of Contemporary Biography,” containing the lives of one thousand 
eminent living personages. The “Seven Penitential Psalms,” illustrated under 
the direction of H. Noel Humphreys, with fac-similes from a beautiful “ Book of 
Hours,” illuminated by Giulio Glovio. “The City of Gur Lord,’ @ series oF 
twelve photographs of Jerusalem and its environs; with descriptions. ‘The 
Coinage of the British Empire,” with a series of examples in gold, silver, and 
copper, and illustrated text, by Noel Humphreys. <A new edition of ‘Sunshine in 
the Country.”” ‘“ A Commentary on the Greek Text of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians,” by John Eadie, D.D. “An Ecclesiastical Dictionary,’ comprising 
Christian and Jewish sects, by the same Author. “The Complete Works of 
William Hogarth,” comprising 150 line engravings; with description by Dr. 
Trussler, and introductory essay on the Genius of Hogarth, by James Hannay. 
‘A Treatise on the British Constitution,” by Lord Brougham, ‘The Magic of 
Science : a Boy’s Book,”’ by James Wylde. 

In November will appear “The Authors of England,” by Henry F. Chorley; a 
new edition. “ A History of Learning and Literature,” by George L. Craik. “ A 
Manual of Civil Engineering, comprising Engineering, Surveys, Earthworks, 
Foundations, &c. &c.,” by W. J. Macquorn Rankine, F.R.S., LL.D. And in 
December will be issued “The Complete Book of English, Scottish, and Irish 
Ballads ; with Glossaries, Notes, and Various Readings.” 

Messrs. Triibner announce some new American editions, Among them are, 
Anderson’s “* Evolutions of Field Batteries,’ in two volumes. Baird's “ Birds of 
North America,” with coloured plates, in two volumes. Cowlta’s ‘‘ What May be 
Learnt from a Tree.” Le Gal’s “School of the Guides ;”’ Rush’s “ Occasional 
Productions: Political, Diplomatic, and Miscellaneous.” Schem’s ‘ American 
Ecclesiastical Year-Book.” ‘ Volunteer’s Handbook.” Whidon’s ‘‘ Commentary 
on Matthew and Mark.” And Wilcox’s “ Tabular Statement of the French 
Army,” on asheet ; also a “ Tabular Statement of the Austrian Army.” 

The second edition of the Hon. E. Eden’s book, ‘* The Semi-Attached Couple,” 
will be out in a few days. 

The fifth volume of the “‘ Correspondence of Napoleon the First,” by order of 
Napoleon the Third, has just issued from the Imperial printing-office of France. 

The Count le Bazancourt—the Government historian of the Crimean War— 
has just published a “ History of the recent Italian Campaign,” that is to be 
distributed to the army only. ; eS 

The last number of the Revue Archéologique contains a curious communication 
from M. Boyer, on ancient water-marks in paper—and especially of that of the 
renowned Jacques Coeur. seme bs. 

A work on the secret system of the “ Rosicrucians ’ is in the press, and will 
be shortly published by Mr. Newby, in two volumes Svo. It is entitled “ Curious 
Things of the Outside World. Last Fire,” and is devoted, besides, to a general 
examination of the subject of the supernatural. It is the production of Mr. 
Hargrave Jennings, author of * The Indian Religions ; or, Results of the Myste- 
rious Buddhism.” 

A work on “ Hand Feeding v. Wet Nursing,” and another on “ The Compa- 
rative Properties of Human and Animal Milks,” has just been published by 
Mr. Churchill. 


’ 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ORREGGIO’S ECCE HOMO, the long-sought Replica of the National 


Gallery Picture, which the most eminent judges pronounce the finest painting in this 
country, is ON VIEW, from Ten till Nine (Admission, 6d.), at GARDNER'S GALLERY, 
119, Oxford-street. 





ELIEF of LUCKNOW.—Barker’s Picture.—This Grand Historical 
PICTURE is NOW ON VIEW at79, Cornhill.—N.B. The Portraits of Lord Clyde, Sir 
TURE is NOW O IEW at eeieaie Col. Alison, &c., will also be exhibited, 





| Admission free by private address card.—HAY WARD aad LEGGATT, 79, CoanuiLt, 
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HF® MAJESTY’S THEATRE| REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY.— 


SEASON 1860-61, 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 
Tre admirable situation of this great 
its un acoustic properties, unequalled musical 


bilities, and unrivalled Ivrical resources, together with the 
flattering success which attended his late Italian Season, has 
determined the Lessee to venture on the experiment of pro- 


ducing at Her Masrery’s Tuester a series of English Operas, 
during a certain ion of each zone 
The Season will commence on MONDAY NEXT, 8ru OCT. 
As will be seen by the accom 
talent has been secured, including the services of 
MR. SIMS REEVES, 


ad negociations are pending in addition to the following— 


ENGAGEMENTS. 
SOPRANOS. 
MISS PAREPA, (her First Appearance at this Theatre). 
MISS JENNY BAUER, 
(From the Theaire Royal, Drury-lase; her First Appearance 
at this Theatre). 
MISS ALLESANDRI, 
(From the principal Theatres in Spain and Italy; her First 
Ap yearance in this country), and 
MADAME LEMMENS SHERRINGTON, 
CONTRALTOS. 
MISS LAURA BAXTER and MISS FANNY HUDDART. 

Trxors.—MR. SIMS REEVES, MR. PARKINSON, MR. 
GBRORGE PERREN, MR. TERROTT, and MR. SWIFT, 

(From La Pergola, Florence, &e. ; his First Appearance 
at this Theatre). 

Bangitones.—MR. ROSENTHAL and MR. SANTLEY, 
(His First Appearance at this Theatre). 
Burro.—MR. GEORGE HONEY. 

(His First Appearance at this Theatre.) 
Basses.—MR. J. G. PATEY, 

MR. BARTLEMAN, and MR. HERMANN, 
Conductor, MR. CHARLES HALLE. 

Leader, MR. H. BLAGROVE, 

A new and original opera, composed expressly for this Theatre, 
will b sodneed on the Opening Night, MONDAY, OCT. 8th, 
entitled ROBIN HOOD. Music by G. A. Macrarrgn; Libretto 
by Joun Oxenrorp, Esq., with New Scenery under the super- 
imtendence of Bevertey. In which Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Geo. 
Perren, Mr. Geo. Honey, Mr. J.G. Patey, Mr. Santley, Madame 
Lemmens Sherrington, &c., will make their appearance. 

And shortly afterwards will be presented another new and 
Original Grand Romantic Opera, also composed expressly for 
this Theatre, entitled the AMBER WITCH, from the Pen of 
that popular composer, W. V. Wa uace, together with other 
New Operas of importance, by eminent native composers. The 
whole of the splendid and unique appointments of Her Majes- 
ty’s Theatre, behind and before the curtain, are made available 
in giving effect and comfort to the audience departments. 

An elegant new Dress Balcony has been erected, after the most 
approved Pevisian style, combining convenience and comfort. 

Scenic Department under the Superintendence of Mr. Wm. 
Beverley and Assistants; Prompter, Mr. Grua; Suggeritore, 
Signor Fontana; Costumiers, Miss Dickinson and M. Laureys 
(de Paris) ; The Machinery, &c., by Mr. Tucker ; the Properties 
by Mr. Needham; Ballet Master, Monsieur Massot; Acting 
Manager, Mr. Mapleson, Stage Manager, Mr. Robert Roxby. 

*,” Particular care and attention has been bestowed on the 
formation of the Orchestra and Chorus, which will be con- 
siderably augmented, the whole having been carefully selected. 
under the immediate snnarinians lanes of Mr, Charles Hallé. 

This Theatre having been hitherto devoted to the production 
and performance of Italian Lyric Drama, the Lessee (at the 
suggestion of numerous Subscribers and J/alitues), has been 
induced to give a few representations of 


ITALIAN OPERAS, 
Which will positively be limited to THIRTY NIGHTS, com- 
mencing on WEDNESDAY, the 10th OCTOBER, to be 
continued three nights weekly, until the 16th December, alter- 
nately with the English Operas. 
The Lessee has, therefore, at an enormous outlay, secured 
the eminent services of those renowned Artistes, 
MLLE. TITIENS and SIG. GIUGLINT, 
together with other principal Artistes of celebrity, whose names 
will be found in the following detailed list of Italian 
ENGAGEMENTS, 
SOPRANI. 
MLLE. TITIENS, MLLE. VANERI and MDME. LEMAIRE, 
Barrront._SlG, FRANCESCO BRIANI, 

(Of the principal Theatres in Italy; his First Appearance in 
this country), and SIG. GASSIER. 
Burro.—Sig. CIAMPI. 

Bassi.—Sig. VIALETTI and Sig. CASTELLI. 
Texoni.—Signors SULDI, MERCURIALI, and GIUGLINI, 
Conductor, Sig. ARDITI. 

For the Ballet Divertissement, Mlle. MORLACCHI, &c. &c. 
The Repertoire will be selected from the following Operas :~— 


Ii Trovatore ..... . Verdi. |] La Traviata ......... Verdi. 
La Sonnambula . Rellini. I Poritani . Bellini. 
Ernani .. inipdadna ee Don Giovanni ...... Mozart, 
Lucrezia Borgia ... Donizetti, | Norma.................. B.llini, 
Don Pasquale Douizetti. | Rigoletto........,...... Verdi. 
Ld Barbiere di Siviglia Rossini. eee Flotow. 
Gli Ugonotti Meyerbeer | | Vespri Siciliani ... Verdi, 
Lacia di Lammer- | Oberon..........0.00.... Weber, 
OS _ ea Donizetti. | &c. &c. &c. 
The above English and Italian arrangements can only be 


realized at an enormous outlay. Mr. E. T. SMITH looks with 
perfect confidence for adequate remuneration to the support of 
the Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and the Public, whose kind 
and unvarying patronage has enabled him to hold the reins of 
management through so many seasons at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-Lane, and especially through his late campaign at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, profitably and triumphantly. Notwithstand- 
ing the vast additional expense necessarily incurred in the 
engagement of such celebrated singers, besides a double com- 
pens of artistes for both languages, the prices of admission will 
atthe same reduced rates, both for the English as well as 
the Italian performances. 

_The Subscription List for the first Sixty Nights, or Tairty 
Excuisa and Taretry Travian, at the option of the Subscriber, 
is now ready, and may be seen at the Box-oflice, under the 
portico of the Theatre, which is open daily, from Ten to Six, 
under the direct on ofMr. Nr GENT, and wher e Boxe s, Stalls, and 
places may be secured for any period, in any part of the house. 

Phe Doors will ope mat Hatr-past Seven, and the Perfor- 
mances commence at Eicut each ev ening throughout the Seas mn. 
All applications respecting the artistes for public and private 
concerts, in town or country, to be addressed to Mr. } N 
the musical agent, at the the atre, or No. 12, + ee an 
Parces or Apmussion.— Pit Stalls, 7s. 64. Baleony. Se. - 
First Circle, 4s. ; Second Circle, 3s.; Upper Box Circle Seats. 2s.: 
Pit, 2s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s.; Gallery Side Stalls, ls. 6d.; Gallery 
Stalls, 3s. . 
PRIVATE BOXES. 


ic Establishment, 


nying list, the first vocal native 








Upper Box, Half-Circle, to hold Four Persons ......... £910 0° 
Private Box, Third Tier, to hold Four Persons ......... 1 1 09 | 
Private Box, Second Tier, to hold Four Persons ...... lll 6 


Private Boxes, First, Second, and Grand Tiers, Two Guineas, 
Three Guineas, and Four Guineas, 


| 














TOURISTS’ and FAMILY TICKETS at CHEAP 
FARES, available for One Month, are issued at King’s-cross 


| and other principal Stations, to 


Scarboro’, . 
Harrogate, Bridlington, 
Whitby, Withernsea, 


Isle of Man, Burton, Matlock, and district, 
and (from King’s-cross only) to Scotland, on and after Ist July. 
At certain country Stations only, Tickets of a similar des- 
cription are also issued to the following places :— 


The Lakes of Cumberland Blackpoul, 
and Westmoreland, Fleetwood and 
Southport, Lytham, 


and to the Lincolnshire Seacoast. 
Handbills, with full particulars, may be obtained at King’s- 
cross, and all the Company's Receiving Offices in London, and 
at the stations in the country. 


SEYMOUR CLARKE, General Manager. 
King’ s-cross, August, 1860. 


{ : REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.— 
TOURISTS’ SEASIDE and FAMILY TICKETS, 

available for a month or longer by extra am, are now 

ISSUED at Paddington and other principal Stations :— 


To EXETER, Bideford, Barnstaple, Dawlish, Teignmouth, 
Torquay, and Paignton, 50s. first-class, and 35s. second class ; 
Truro, 60s. and 40s.; and Penzance, 65s. and 45s. (to parties 
of not less than three persons). 

To Weymouth, Dorchester, and Bridport, 35s. and 25s., to 
parties taking three or more tickets. 

To the Isle of Man, Bangor, and Beaumaris, vid Chester and 
Liverpool, 70s. and 50s. 

. To Llandudno rid Liverpool, 67s. and 47s. 

To Carnarvon, vid Llangollen and Llanberis, and to Bala and 
Dolgelly, cid Llangollen, 70s. and 54s. 

To Narberth Road and New Milford, for Tenby and Milford 
Haven—Tourists’ tickets, 72s. and 50s.; family tickets (to 
parties of not less than three persons), 63s. and 45s. 
| To Limerick and Killarney, for the South of Ireland, vid 
Milford Haven and Waterford, 5/. 5s. and 4. 

Bills, giving full particulars, can be obtained at the Com- 

any’s Offices and Stations, or upon application to the Super- 
intendent at Paddington. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT (Established .p. 1844), 
3, Pall-Mall East, London.—Capital Stock £100,000. 
Parties desirous of investing Money are requested to ex- 
amine the Plan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a high rate 
of interest may be obtained, with ample security. 
Deposits made by special agreement may be withdrawn 
without notice. 
The interest is payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 














Soames LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
48, MOORGATE STREET, London. 
JESSE HOBSON, F.S.S., Secretary. 





| ae = FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

Lombard Street and Charing Cross, London, 

Established in 1782. 
TrusTEES AND DIRECTORS. 
Decimus Burton, Esq. | Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq.,M.P. 
Travers Buxton, Esq. | William James Lancaster, Esq. 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. | John Dorrien Magens, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. | John Timothy Oxley, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
George Arthur Faller, Esq. | Wm. James Thompson, Esq. 
Chas. Emanuel Goodhart, Esq.| Henry Hevman Toulmin, Esq, 
James Alexander Gordon, Esq.) Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Edward Hawkins, Jun., Esq. | 
AUDITORS. 

John Hodgson, Esq. Peter Martineau, Esq. 
Joseph Samuel Lescher, Esq. 
SrcrEtany.—George William Lovell. 

Assistant Secretary.—John J. Broomfield. 
Soxricrrors.—Messrs. Dawes and Sons, Angel Court. 


Tnsurances against Loss by Fire are effected by the PHOZNTX 
COMPANY upon every description of Property, in every part 
of the World, on the most favourable Terms. 

Persons insuring with the PHCRNIX COMPANY are not 
liable to make good the Losses of others, as is the case in some 
Offices. 

Insurances with this Company expiring at Michaelmas, must 
he renewed within Fifteen begs thereafter, or they will become 
Void. 

Receipts are now ready at the principal Offices, Lombard- 
street and Charing Cross, and with the respective Agents 
throughout the United Kingdom, 











S° VEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbrry and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Segit, Bart. | licury Pownall, Esq. 
Directors. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
De puty-Chairman —Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. | John Gardiner, Esq. 
T. M. B. Baiard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co. 


COMTI ccs nanncidguessvessnressqcncansesion t £500,000 
RVOUOE WOUND, ccc ccsicisavescconcesee 110,000 
Annual Income ...................00-+: 4,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusual'y large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid, 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining the 
ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which educa- 
tion or settlement in life may create. By the payment of a 
slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the event 
of previcus death. 

The Tables of Rafes here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application. 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sec. 








| by Forrmorr & Srupson. By order of all Booksellers. 





OTICE of REMOVAL from 3, OLD 
BROAD STREET, to 64, CORNHILL, E.C, 
Tuz Rattway Passexcurs Assvzaxce ComPasy insures 
“(is teed SOS te eee Te ets on 
n Ann ymen secures 000 at 
Accident, or £6 weekly from Injury. : 
One Person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
Accident. 
~ ye sage ee for Volunteers. 
or further information apply to the Provincia. 
the Rattway Stations, or to the Heap Orricr. Acnere, 
This Company without union with any other has paid for 


compensation £65,000. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary, 


Railway Passengers Assurance Company, 
Office, 64, Cornhill, E.C., Aug. 25, 1860, 


N INERALOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE 

LONDON.—Prof. TENNANT, F.G.8., will commences 
a COURSE of LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with a view 
to facilitate the Study of Geology, and of the application of 
Mineral Substances in the Arts—The Lectures wih begin on 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 5th, at Nine o'clock a.m. They will he 
continued on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday, at the 


same hour. Fee £2. 2s. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal, 


( LOVERS. SCHOOL OF MINES 
JERMYN STREET, LONDON. , 
Direetor—Str Roperick I. Murcuison, D.C.L., &e. 

The PROSPECTUS for the SESSION commencing on the 
Ist October next, will be sent on application to the Registrar, 
The Courses of Instruction embrace Chemistry, by Dr. Hor. 
MANN; Physics, by Prof. Tynpatt; Natural History, by 
Prof. Huxtey; Mineralogy and Mining, by Mr. Warinerox 
SmxtH; Metallurgy, by Dr. Percy; eology, by Prof. 

Ramsay; and Applied Mechanics, by Prof. Wits. 

TRENHAM RBEKS, Registrar, 


nse FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s-inn-road. 

This Hospital, founded in 1828, was the first established 
for the relief of the destitute sick on their own application. It 
is entirely dependent on voluntary contributions and legacies, 

The AID of the benevolent is earnestly solicited. 

C«ntributions received by the Treasurer, EDWARD MAS. 
TERMAN, Esq., Nicholas-lane; also by Messrs. COUTTS & 
CO.; DRUMMOND & CO.; HERRIES & CO.; RANSOM & 
CO. ; PRESCOTT, GROTE, & CO. ; SMITH, PAYNE, &CO.; 
GLYN & CO.; JONES, LOYD, & CO.; BARCLAY & CO.; 
DENISON & CO.; WILLIAMS, DEACON, & CO.; OVER- 
END, GURNEY, & CO.; NISBET & CO., Berners-street ; 
MASTERMAN & CO.; and at the Hospital. 


STANFORD 8. SMITH, Secretary. 


























Upwards of 35,000 copies of this work have been already sold 
in America, for the benefit of the family of Captain Brown. 


This day is published, crown 8vo., cloth, gilt, price 4s. 6d., 
post free, 


APTAIN JOHN BROWN, the MARTYR 

of HARPER'S FERRY. By James Repratn. With 

a beautifully-executed Portrait, and an Autobiography of his 
Childhool and Youth. 

‘* Few works can have more of living interest than this.”— 
LTilustrated News of the World. ‘ 

‘* It is impossible to read the volume withoti déé 
The memoirs of such men cannot fail to interest an 
reader.” —Baptist Magazine. 

** The volume will be found to be intensely interesting. A 
striking portrait is given.”’—Glasgow Examiner. 

**If this volume possessed no other value, it would be at 
least precious as collecting ard pas those priceless 
letters to his wife and others, which John Brown wrote from 
Charleston Gaol.” —Freeman. 


London : Tu1ckBroom & StapreLtton, 13, Paternoster-row. 


Second Thousand. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d., cloth. 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 

FROM THE GREEK, LATIN, AND MODERN 
LANGUAGES. Translated into English, and occasionally 
accompanied with Illustrations and Explanations, Historical, 
Poetical, and Anecdotical, with an extensive Index, referring 
to every important word. By the Author of ‘Live and 
Learn,” *‘ The Newspaper and General Reader's Pocket Com- 
panion,” &e. 

**The ‘Dictionary of Quotations’ is copious in contents, 
neat in execution, and moderate in price—three attributes 
which include almost all the merits to be looked for in such 
a compilation. This work has a merit which appertains to 
none of its predecessors, and which gives it a paramount claim 
to general circulation.’”’—Morning Advertiser. 

“If, as we think, this is a book which must have been wished 
for at times by nearly everybody, the inference seems that 
nearly everybody ought to buy it. Many are the anxious in- 
quiries addressed to ‘ Notes and Queries,’ and answered after 
a reasonable number of weeks, which might have been spared 
or rather answered, had this small volume been at the interro- 
gator’s elbow.’’—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Seventh Thousand. 2s. sewed, 3s. cloth. ¥ 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH LITERATURE, 

FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON. By Henry ReEep. 

‘‘The lectures of Mr. Reed, however, may stand upon the'r 
own merits. They are the production of a refined and gentie 
mind. * * * The chief interest of his work consists, how- 
ever, in the fact that it is an independent American view of 
English literature.’’—Atheneum. 

Fifth Thousand. 2s. sewed, 3s. cloth. . 
LECTURES ON ENGLISH HISTORY AND 

TRAGIC POETRY, as Iustrated by Shakspeare. By 

Henry Rexp. 

Fourth Thousand. 3s. sewed, 4s. cloth. 
LECTURES ON THE BRITISH POETS. By 

Henry ReErp. 

“Reed's ‘ Poets’ has been added by Mr. Shaw to his Er- 
celsior Library, and will, we hope, have an extensive circwe- 
tion.” —Gentleman’s Magazine. znd 

“It is not often that we meet with so much good writing, 
refined taste, intellectual vigour, and wholesome sentiment 4 
are contained in these lectures.” — British Banner. 

London: Jomn F. Suaw & Co., 48, Paternoster-row, and 
27, Southampton-row. 
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Hy? FEEDING v. WET NURSING. 


THE COMPARATIVE PROPERTIES OF HUMAN 
AND ANIMAL MILKS. Pricels. Also, We 
THE PRACTICE OF HIRING WET NURSES, 
especially those from the “ Fallen,” considered as it affects 
Public Health and Morals. Price 1s. 
Published by Cuvacary, New Burlington-street, W. | 5" 
also by Booru, Regent-street ; Tweepre, Strand ; at Brightoa 
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THE LONDON REVIEW. 


DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE. 


Preparing for Publication, in Svo., with numerous fine Illustrations. 


CARTHAGE AND ITS REUAINS: 


Being an Account of Excavations and Researches on the site of the Phoenician Metropolis and in other 
adjacent places. 


Conducted under the auspices of Her Majesty’s Government. 
DAVIS. 4 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


BY N. 





NOW READY. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


No. 10 (for OCTOBER) price One Shilling, with Two Illustrations. 
ConreENTs. 


The Four econ : Sketches of Manners, Morals, Court, and 
Town Life. (With an Iilustration.) [V.—George thé Fourth. 

« Unto this Last.””. III.—Qui Judicatis Terram. 

A Forced Recruit at Solferino. By Elizabeth Barrett 


Browning. 

Physiological Riddles. IV.—Conclusion. 

William Hogarth : Painter, Engraver, and Philosopher. Essays 
on the Man, the Work, and the Time. IX.—Tail-Piece. 


SMITH, ELDER 





& 


c) 


Chinese Pirates. 

heer Parsonage. (With an Illustration.) 
hapter XX VITI.—Dr. Thorne. 

XXIX.—Miss Dunstable at Home. 

eo XXX.—The Grantly Triumph, 

The Situation of the Moment in Italy. 

England’s Future Bulwarks. ; 

Roundabout Papers. No. 8.—De Juventute, 


CO., 65, Cornhill. 
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RASER’S MAGAZINE for Ocroner, 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS 

Concerning Scylla and Charybdis; with some Thoughts upon 
the Swing of the Pendulum. By A. K. H. B. 

A “Last Word” on Lord Macaulay. By Shirley. 

Ida Conway.—A Tale. By J.M.C. Chapters III. and IV. 

A Ride for the Ring. By G. J. Whyte Meiville. 

The Financial Condition of Turkey. 

Gryll Grange. By the Author of ‘‘ Headlong Hall.”” Chapters 
XXVII. to XXIX. 

Purgatory. By Edward Wilberforce. 

Paleontology. 

A Snow Picnic. 

Unknown, yet Well Known. 

The English Pompeii. By G. P. Bevan. 

Chronicle of Current History. 


London : JOHN W. Parker & Son, West Strand, W.C. 
REVIEW 





HE WESTMINSTER 
NEW SERIES. 
No. XXXVI.—OCTOBER, 1869, 
ConTENTS: 
I, Neo-Christianity. 
II. The North-American Indians. 
III. Robert Owen. 
IV. The Organization of Italy. 
V. The Antiquity of the Human Race. 
VI. Russia—Present and Future. 
VII. Our National Defences. 
VIII. W. M. Thackeray as Novelist and Photographer. 
Contemporary Literature:—1l. Theology and Philosophy.— 
2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels.—3, Science.—4. History 
and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. s? 
Lomion: GsorGr Manwarine (Successorto Joun Cuarman), 
8, King William-street, Strand. 





HE ECLECTIC: a Monthly Review and 
Miscellany. Price 1s, 6d. Contents of OCTOBER 
Number. 
. The Pauline Doctrine. No. IT. 
. A Contrast; or, Theological Differences. 
. The Province of Reason. 
. Church Principles and Life. 
. Egypt’s Place in Universal History. 
The Social Affections. 
. Home Evangelization. 
The Story of the Caliph Hakem, the Divinity of the 
Druses, Brief Notices of Recent Publications, 
London: Jupp & Giass, New Bridge-street, E.C. 
HE ART-JOURNAL FOR OCTOBER 
(price 2s. 6d.) contains ‘* Henrietta of Orleans,” by 
Mignard, at Windsor Castle, and ‘‘ The Opening of the Wal- 
halla.” by Turner. Also ‘‘ Medicine,” after the Statue by 
Hithnel. 
The literary contents include :— 
Art in Parliament—Session 1860. 
British Artists: their Style and Character. No. 51. 
William Dyce, R.A. Illustrated. 
The Royal Academy Report. 
The Hudson. Part IX. By B. J. Lossing. 
The Provincial Exhibitions. 
The Companion Guide (by Railway) in South Wates. 
Part X. By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall. Llustrated. 
Medieval Manners. By T. Wright, .8.A. Illustrated. 
The Benthall Encaustic Tile Works, &c. &e. 
Virtvz & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
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This Day is published, price Two Shillings. 
'PHE JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES, and ASSURANCE MAGAZINE. 
No. XLIL., for October. 
CONTENTS: 

Dr. Farn.—On the Construction of Life Tables. Illustrated by 

_ anew Life Table of the Healthy Districts of England. 

Sir , A oe Lusgock, Bart.—On the Clearing of the London 

anxers, 

Mr. H. W. Porter.—On some Considerations suggested by 
the Anuue] Reports of the Registrar-General, being an 
Inquiry into the Question as to how far the inordinate 
Mortality in this Country, exhibited by those Reports, is 

,, Controllable by Human Agency. 

‘ir. CaMppaLt—On the Composition for Leave to an Assured 

a7, 00 reside Abroad. 

-ir. E>monps—On the Discovery of the Law of Human Mor- 
tality, and on the antecedent yartial Discoveries of Dr. 
Price and Mr. Gompertz. 

London : Cuarites & Epwiy Layton, 150, Fleet-strect. 

__ Depot for Books on Assurance—Life, Fire, and Marine. 


Just Published, for October, oe 
T HE VOLUNTEER RIFLEMAN’S 
he MAGAZINE.—No. 3.—Cowrents : 
Garibaldi’s Englishman (A Tale of Italy and the Italians). 
Autobiography of a Rifleman. 
A Visit to Southampton and its Rifle Corps. 
No. 2.—Uncommercial Journey. By a Volunteer. 
Metropolitan Intelligence (Rifle Corps). 
Provincial ’” ” >? 
Anniversaries of Rifle Corps in England. 
Together with a mass of saat telseahatiot compiled expressly 
for Volunteers. 
Price 64. Order of all Booksellers. 
H. Sarr, 19, Ave Marie-lane, London. 




















HE DIAL, A FIRST-CLASS LONDON 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, at HALF THE USUAL 
PRICE. Conducted on Principles of Unsectarian Christianity 
and Political Independence; containing ample Discussion of 
Public Questions, Full Intelligence, Political, Religious, and on 
Matters of Social Reform: and an extensive Monetary and 
Commercial Department.—Published by Wiritram FREEMAN 
for the NATIONAL NEWSPAPER LEAGUE COMPANY 
(Limited), at 102, Fleet-street, every Friday.—Price 34.; 
stamped 4d. 





Will Shortly be Published, for 1961. Price 6d. 


N ORTON’S LINCOLNSHIRE ALMA- 
NACK AND DIARY. The Calendar is printed in a 
large clear type, and the Diary provides for Memoranda for 
every day in the year. It also contains a correct list of Fairs 
held in Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Huntingdonshire, 
Leicestershire, Cambridgeshire, Rutland, Northamptonshire, 
Yorkshire, and Derbyshire; Stamp Duties, Festivals, Anni- 
versaries, Law and University Terms, &c.; Moon’s Rising and 
Setting; Quarter Sessions; Table to calculate Wages; Table 
of Moon’s Changes; Post Office Information; Rates of Con- 
veyance of Railway Goods and Parcels; Tide, Weather. and 
Calving Tables; Conveyances, and other valuable information. 
The interesting matter comprises a continuation of the His- 
tory of the Drainage of the Cleceheshies Fens; Lincolnshire 
Obituary ; Lincolnshire Charities; Lincolnshire Chronology of 
Forgotten Events; Lincolnshire Topography ; Lincolnshire 
Agricultural Societies; and many special pieces on important 
historical events of the County. 
London: Srupxin, Marsnaty, & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court. 
Boston: Morton, Printer, &c., Lincolnshire. 








Seventh Thousand, price 6d., post free 7 stamps. 


OLDEN RULES FOR SKETCHES FROM 
NATURE, in pencil and colour, with tinted plates, 
vignettes, diagrams, and numerous highly useful examples. 
Adapted for mg pe and theoretical in and out-door self- 
instruction, By Warter Crayon. 
** A safe guide.””—Art Journal. 
Nicnotzs, Aldine-chambers, Paternoster-row, London. 





price 7s, 6d., boards, Vol IV, 
(completing the Work) of 

SUMMARY OF THE ROMAN CIVIL 
LAW, illustrated by Commentaries on and Parallels 


from the Mosaic, Canon, Mohammedan, English, and Fore'gu 
Law. 


This day is published, in 8vo. 


This Volume contains a Map, showing the extent of the 
Roman Empire at the several most important eras of the Roman 
Legislation and Jurisprudence, together with two Appendices, 
containing severally the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Titles of the 
Fiftieth Book of the Pandects, De Verborum Significatione, 
and De Regulis Juris, and a General Index to the whole Work. 
By Patrick Mac Cutdmpatcu Dr Corquuorn, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, LL.D., F.R.8.L., &c. 


V. & R. Stavens & Sons, 26, Bell-yard, Lincoln’s Inn. 





Now ready, in Four Vols., 8vo., price £4. 4s., boards, 


SUMMARY OF THE ROMAN CIVIL 
Ps LAW, illustrated by Commentaries on and Parallels 
from the Mosaic, Canon, Mohammedan, English, and Foreign 
Law. By Parretck Mac Cuompartcu Dr Coirqunoun, of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, LL.D., F.R.8.L., &c. 
V. & R. Stevuxs & Sons, 26, Bell-yard, Lincoln’s Inn, 





Now ready, Feap., price 6s., cloth, 


HE FABLES OF BABRIUS. In Two Parts. 
Translated into English Verse from the Text of Sir 
G. Cornewall Lewis. By the Rev. Jaugs Davigs, M.A., sume- 
time Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
London: Locxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, 
Ludgate-hill. 





JOPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS published by 
L. HACHETTE & Co., 18, King William-street, Strand. 





Charles ZTE. ccccccccccccccccosccccccccccscccnsccsosescecooes la. 6d, 
Telemaque ............ jendadesandenesbeierestieaaamdans 1s. 3d. 
ee > 2), rer rerr ak chbnsgaaaonaata 2s. 6d. 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar w» 1s. 6d. 

-EXCPCi8CS......cc0000008 Is. 6d, 
Caesar, with Latin Notes ..s.cccscceseecseecscsseseeree 1s. 6d, 
Horace, with Latin Notes .....0...ccecescsereeeeeresens ls. 6d, 
Virgil, with Latin Notes...........scccsseesesere-eeeee 28. OF, 


Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose... 3s. Od. 
The Same, Poetry... 3s. Od. 


. éd, 





PrUTeTeT Tee 


La Fontaine’s Fables 
All strongly bound in boards, 


(Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. 
Catalogues | Catalogue of General French Literature. 
supplied | Catalogue alphabetically arranged, with Authors’ 
by post on names and their several works. — : 
receipt of } List of Hachette’s Greek ond Latin Classics. 
@ postage | List of Hachette’s French Railway Library. 
stamp. German List. 


( Cetalogue of School Drawing Materials. 
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BRITISH POETS.—CHEAP EDITION.—NEW VOLUME. 
In Feap. 8vo., price 3s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges, 
ERALD MASSEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
With Lilustrations. - 


“Gerald Massey is now an established slits 
Quarterly Review. ablished poet of the peopie. 


** Gerald Massey's Poems have great and distinctive merits.” 
—Morning Post. 


The recent Volumes of this Series are, vig. :-— 
LEIGH HUNT’S POEMS. Illustrated by Corbould. 
POPE’S POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated by John 

Gilbert. . 

London: RovrigepGr, Warnn, & Rovriaper, Farringdon- 
street. 

CHARLES MACKAY’S POEMS—NEW EDITION. 


In Monthly Volumes, price 2s. 6d. each, cloth, finely printed, 
with Illustrations, will be issued, 


Up) 4245 GREEN LEAVES. 
By Cuartes Mackay. 

THE LUMP OF GOLD &c.,&c. By Cuartzs Mackay. 

EGERIA, and other Poems. By Caantes Mackay. 


London: RovutiepGr, Warye, & Rovriepaes, Farringdon- 
street. 








HANKINSON’S CAMBRIDGE PRIZE POEMS. 
Just published, Fifth Edition, Feap., cloth, price 7s. 
OEMS, by Tuos. Epwarps Hankinson, M.A. 


late of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Edited by 
His Broruers. 


London: Hatcnarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly. 











Just published, price 1s., post free for 13 stamps. 


4 DUCATION IN INDIA. By E. Arnorn, 

4 M.A. (late Principal of Poona College, Bom)ay). 

ee of ** Griselda, and other Poems; ” ‘‘ The Ilitopadesa,” 
c., &e,. 





Bett & Darpy, 156, Fleet-street. 


CARLETON’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in One Volume, crown Svo., 
with 13 Illustrations, by Fitzpatrick, price 10s. ¢d., 

HE EVIL EYE; or, THE BLACK 

SPECTRE. A Romance. By Wittiam Cak.etoy, 
Esq., Author of ‘Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” 
&e. &e, 

London: James Dvurry, 22, Paternoster-row, and 
7, Wellington-quay, Dublin. 





ANTED.—A__ first-class LADIES’ BOOT- 

HAND ; also a first-class BINDER, to finish after the 
sewing-machine. Expenses paid here if approved.—Apply to 
E. ELLIOTT, Boot-maker, Menai Bridge, Anglesey, North 
Wales. 


ERMAN taught by W. BENTHEIM, a na- 
tive of Germany, who has had twenty-five years’ 
experience of tuition in this country, by a simple and expedi- 
tious, yet solid, theoretical-practical method. Also, French, 
Italian, Dutch, Latin, Greek, History of Literature, Geography, 
Arithmetic, Writing, &c. Terms moderate. Schools attended. 
Legal, technical, and other documents translated. References 
of the highest respectability can be given, Address, Carlton 
Library, 12, Regent Street, Pall Mall. 


VINE ART UNION.—SECOND SEASON, 
1860-1.—This year will be given to Subscribers of one 
guinea five celebrated masterpieces of our greatest national 
painter, originally published at forty guineas the set.—Pros- 
yectuses on application, and the set on view, at PAUL 
JERRARD & SONS’ Fine Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 


] ge tes tt Ad OF CHROMOTYPES AND 
4 CHOICEST ENGRAVINGS, including all ever pub- 
lished, at nominal prices.-Gentlemen furnishing their walls 
may select from the largest gallery in the world, a collection of 
10,000 Landseer. Turner, &c., at unheard-of reduction 

Frames at Wholesale Prices. 


Shippers supplied.—An Mus. 
trated Guide to Fine Art Furnishing for two stamps..-PAUL 
JERRARD & SON, Fine Art Gallery, 179, Fleet-strect, B.C. 


G EOLOGY and MINERALOGY. 
WN) ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 
study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guiness 
to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. Mr. Tennant gives Practical 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


OTE PAPER AND ENVELOPES 
Embossed, with reversed Letters and Cyphers, wituovt 
cnHaRGiIne forthe Die. No cuanreor for plain-stamping. CARD 
PLATES Engraved for BUSINESS and WEDDINGS in the 
newest styles. NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES, 6d. per packet, 
containing four dozen. At F. ARNOLD'S, Manufacturing 
Stationer, &c., 86, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


i eet ee WATCHES. 
Perfection of Mechaniam.— Morning Post. 

Gold Watches, Four to One Hundred Guineas; Silver, Two 
to Fifty Guineas. Send two stamps for Benson's Iilustrated 
Pamphlet, descriptive of every construction of Watch now 
made, Watches sent to all parts of the world. 

33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 170. 


ENNETT’S WATCHES.—CITY 

OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill, and 65 and 64, Cheapside. 
NOTICE.—To Shippers, Captains, and Foreign Merchants 
J. BENNETT begs to announce that he has OPENED ihe 
CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, CORNHILL, with a Stock of 
every description of Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 
manufactured especially for Wholesale Buyers, and suited for 
every foreign market. 
BENNETT'S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, Cheap- 

side, and the CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill 


G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 

WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


7 & C. OSLER, 45, Oxford-st ‘ect, W. 
@ Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Ca: lies. 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, do. do. 
Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete a 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


E sf abli shed 1997. 





tenet Rirminovha: 
Maxvractrogy, Broad-street, Dirminghen, 
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Now offered at the following reduced Terms. Price for a Single Portrait, 5s. ; for a Selection of Ten Portraits, £2. 2s. ; 


for a Complete Set, £10. [Only Six Complete Sets remain. | 


PORTRAITS OF EMINENT 


NATURALISTS, ETC., 


CALLED THE “IPSWICH PORTRAITS.” 


PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE RANSOME, F.L.S. 





DEDICATED, WITH PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT. 





HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT, K.G., F.R.S., President of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, &c., &c. 


GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S., Astronomer Royal. 

GEORGE ALLMAN, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.8.L, M.R.LA., &c., Professor of Natural History 
in the University of Edinburgh, Author of ‘‘ Biological Contributions,”’ ‘‘ Report on Fresh- 
water Polyzoa,” &e. 

DAVID THOMAS ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S. and G8., Lectarer on Geology at the R.E.L 
Military College at Addiscombe, Author of ‘‘ Elementary Course of Geology,” &c. &e. 

ROBERT BALL, LL.D., M.R.LA., late Director of the Dublin University Museum, Secretary 
to the Queen's University in Ireland, Author of Papers on the Phocide Cephalopoda, Fossil 
Oxen and Fossil Bears found in Ireland. 

SIR HENRY T. D. LA BECHER, C.B., F.R.S., F.G.S., &c., late Director General of the 
Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, Author of ‘ Researches in Theoretical 
Geology,” ‘‘The Geological Observer,’ &c. 

THOMAS BELL, F.R.S., President of the Linnean Society, Apthor of “ History of British 
Reptiles,” “ British Crustacea.” &c. 

SIR JOHN P. BOTLEAU, Bart., F.R.S., Vice-President of the Zoological Society. 

CHARLES LUCIEN BONAPARTE, PRINCE OF CANINO, Author of “ Fauna Italica,” 
** Continuation of Wilson's Ornithology,” &c. 

JAMES SCOTT BOWERBANK, LL.D., F.R.8., L.S., and G.S8., Author of “ Fossil Fruits and 
Seeds,’’ &c., Hon. Sec. of Palwontographical Society. 

THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF BRISTOL. 

ROBERT BROWN, D.C.L., F.R.S., V.P.L.S., &c., Author of ‘‘Prodomus Flore Nove 
Hollandia#,”’ &c. 

VERY REV. WILLIAM BUCKLAND, D._D., F.R.S., L.S., and G.S., Corr. Mem. Inst. Fr., 
Author of “‘ Reliquia Diluviane,” ‘‘ Bridgewater Treatise,”’ &. 

WILLIAM CARPENTER, M.D., F.R.S., and G.S., Author of “ Animal Physiology,’’ ‘‘ Report 
on the Microscopic Structure of Shells,”’ &c. 

SIR WILLIAM CUBITT, F.R.S., M.R.L.A., F.R.A.S., &e. 

JOHN CURTIS, F.L.S., Author of ‘‘ British Entomology.’’ 

EDWARD DOUBLEDAY, F.L.S., Author of ‘‘The Genera of Lepidoptera.” 

CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S., and G.8., Author of a ‘ Journal of a Naturalist,” 
** Origin of Species,” &c. 

MICHAEL FARADAY, D.C.L.. F.R.S., Fallerian Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain, Author of ‘‘ Chemical Manipulation,’’ and numerous Papers in the 
Philosophical] Transactions. 

EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S., and G.S., late Regius Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Edinburgh, Author of “ History of British Star-fishes,” ‘“‘ Essay on the Origin 
of the British Fauna and Flora,”’ &c. 

EDWARD FORSTER, F.R.S., V.P.L.S., Author of Papers on British Botany. 

JOHN GOULD, F.R.S. and L.S., Author of “ Birds of Europe,”’ “‘ Birds of Australia,” &c. 

ROBERT EDMOND GRANT, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.8S., G.S., Professor of Comparative Ana- 
tomy and Zoology in University College, Loudon, Author of ‘‘ Outlines of Comparative 
Anatomy,”’ &c. 

JOHN EDWARD GRAY, Ph.D., F.R.S., V.¥.Z.S., and L.S., Keeper of the Zoological 
Collections of the British Museum, Author of numerous Zoological Papers. - 

WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society, Author of 
** History of British Seaweeds,”’ ‘‘The Seaside Book,” &c. 

REV. J. 5S. HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., and G.S., Professor of Botany in the University of 
Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ Principles of Descriptive aud Physiological Botany,” &c. 

REV. DR. HINDS, late Bishop of Norwich. 

SIR WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, K.H., LL.D., F.R.S., L.S., and G.S., Director of the 
Royal Gardens at Kew, ‘‘ Author of the British Flora,’’ ‘‘ Curtis’s Botanical Magazine,” &c. 

JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S., L.S., and G.S., Author of ‘“‘ The Botany of the 
Antartic Voyage.” 

SIR WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart., F.R.S.E. and L.S8., &c., Author of ‘‘The Naturalist’s 
Library,"’ ‘‘ Contributions to Ornithology,” &c. 

REV. WILLIAM KIRBY, M.A., F.R.S., L.S., and G.S., Author of ‘An Introduction to 
Entomology,” ‘* Bridgewater Treatise,”’ &c. 

GENERAL SIR EDWARD KERRISON, Bart., K.C.B. 


' 


| 





EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., and L.S., Professor of Natural History in New 
College, London, Translator of Schleiden’s “‘ Principles of Scientific Botany.” 

JOHN LEE, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., F.G8., &c., Author of “ Antiquarian Researches in 
the Ionian Islands,’’ and Founder of the Hartwell Observatory. 

JOHN LINDLEY, Ph.D., F.R.S., and L.8., Professor of Botany, University Coll., London, 
Author of “‘ The Vegetable Kingdum,”’ ‘‘ School Botany,” &c. 

SIR CHARLES LYELL, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., G.S., and L.8,., Author of “ Principles of 
Geology,” “‘ Travels in North America,” &c. 

DAVID WILLIAM MITCHELL, B.A., and F.L.S., late Secretary of the Zoological Society 
of London. 

SIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, G.C.8t.8., M.A., D.C.L., F.R.8., G.8., and L.8., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey, Hon. Mem. R.S. Ed. and R.LA., M. . Ac, 
Se. St. Petersb., Corr. Mem. Inst. Fr., A. Ac. Ber. Tur., &c., Author of “The Silurian 
System,”’ ‘‘ The Geology of Russia and the Ural Mountains,” ‘ Alps, Apennines, and Car- 
pathians,” &c. 

RICHARD OWEN, M.D., LE.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., F.L.S., &c., Superintendent of the Natural 
History Departments, British Museum, Author of ‘‘ History of British Fossil Mammals and 
Birds,” ‘*‘ Memoir of the Pearly Nautilus,” &c. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, M.R.LA., V. P. Nat. Hist. and Phil, Soe, Belfast, Author of * Zoo- 
logy for Schools,”’ &c. 

JOHN PHILLIPS, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., late President of the Geological Society, Reader in 
Geology in the University of Oxford, Author of ‘‘ Geology of Yorkshire,’ ‘‘ Manual of 
Geology,” &c. 

LYON PLAYFAIR, C.B., Ph.D., F.R.S., &., Author of “ Report on the State of Large 
Towns in the Manufacturing Districts,’’ and various Chemical Memoirs. 

LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. and G.S., Cor. Mem. Nat. Hist. Soc., Wirtemberg and New York, 
Author of ‘* Chonchologia Iconica,’’ ‘‘ Geographical Distribution of Snails,” &c. 

REV. STEPHEN J. RIGAUD, M.A., F.R.A.S., Editor of ‘‘ Correspondence of Newton and 
his Contemporaries.”’ 

RIGHT HON. LORD RENDLESHAM, M.P. 

SIR JAMES CLARKE ROSS, Rear-Admiral, D.C.L., F.R.S., and L.S., Author of “ Voyage 
to the Southern Seas,”’ &c. 

MAJOR-GENERAL EDWARD SABINE, Treas. and V.P.R.8., F,R.A.S., Corr. Mem. Imp. 
Acad, St. Petersburg, &c. 

REV. ADAM SEDGWICK, LL.D., F.R.S., and G.S., Woodwardian Professor of Geology in 
the University of Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ A Discourse on the Studies of the University of 
Cambridge,’’ ‘‘ Remarks on the Structure of Large Mineral Masses,” &c. 

PRIDEAUX JOHN SELBY, F.L.S. and G.S., M.W.S., Author of ‘ British Ornithology,” 
** British Forest Trees,’’ &c. 

REV. EDWIN SIDNEY, M.A., Author of “ Blighta of the Wheat and their Remedies,” 
** Electricity, its Phenomena, Laws,” &c. 

WILLIAM SPENCE, F.R.S. and L.S., V.P. Ent. Soc., Author of ‘An Introduction to 
Entomology,” &c. : 


REV. DR. STANLEY, F.R.S., late Pres. L.S., late Bishop of Norwich. 


RICHARD TAYLOR, F.L.S., F.R.A.S., F.S.A., Mem. Nat. Hist. Soc. Mose., Author of 
** Notes and Additions to Tooke’s ‘ Diversions of Purley,’ and to Warton’s ‘ History of 
English Poetry.’ ” 


WILLIAM THOMPSON, late President Nat. Hist. and Phil. Soc, Belfast, Author of “ The 
Birds of Ireland,” &c. 


NATHANIEL WALLICH, M.D., F.R.S.L. and E., and F.L.S., Author of “‘ Plante Asiatice 
Rariores,”’ &c. 


— R. WATERHOUSE, V.P., Zoological Society, Author of ‘‘ History of the Mam- 
malia,”’ &e. 


JOHN O. WESTWOOD, M.A., F.L.S., Pres. Ent. Soc., Corr. Mem. Nat. Hist. Soc. Mosc., 
Lond., Boston, U.S., &c.; Author of ‘‘ An Introduction to the Modern Classification of 
Insects,”’ ** Arcana Entomologica,’’ &c. 


WILLIAM YARRELL, late Treas. and V.P.L.S. and Z.S., Author of.“ History of British 
Birds,” ** History of British Fishes,’ &c. 








JAMES TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 149, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


——— 


H J. & D. NICOLLS’ Establishments for 
@ Gentlemanly and Moderate-priced Clothing. 

REGENT STREET, CORNHILL, and MANCHESTER, 
FFXHECAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS CAPE, 

or SLEEVED CAPE, used in private life, as well as for 

Volunteer Cates, 

H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, W.; 
- Cornhill, E.C., London; and 10, 8t. Ann's Square, Man- 
chester. 





HYDROPATHIC SANATORIU MM, 
SUDBROOK PARK, NEAR RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Purstctax,—Dr. E. W, LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin., Author of “ Hydropathy, or Hygienic Medicine.” 


SeconD EDITION. 
JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-srreet. 








LOTHING for YOUTH.—The KNICKER- 
BOCKER, the Highland Dress, Ladies’ Travelling 
Mantles, Riding Habits, and Pantalons de Dames a Cheval, 
with much novelty and general excellence, H. J. & D. Nicoll 
have, for the remainder of this season, at WARWICK HOUSE, 
142 and 144, Regent-street. In the autumn this branch will 
be removed to the rear of the old establishment. 
VISITORS to the SEASIDE and TOURISTS 
will find much ease and comfort in the NEUTRAL- 
COLOURED LOOSE COAT, fastened by one or more buttons, 
with TROUSERS and VEST, all of one material, as originally 
introduced by Messrs, NICOLL, of Regent-street and Cornhill. 


PURCHASING 








FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY would respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by 
OURNING at their Establishment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in 

Costume of every description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice, The 
most Reasonable Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


urope. Mourning 


REGENT STREET, near the Circus. 
JAY’S. 





—_ or = a Black Velvet Coat ; and, for gentlemen 
seeking a kind o alf-dress Morning Coat, a fine black cloth - A . 
is specially prepared : this seaenaeiay te edged with braid, and tT ANDSOME 
cut somew hat as a riding-coat, and is getting into general use. 
ROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, invite attention to their 
PICKLES, SAUCES, TART FRUITS, and other Table Deli- 
cacies, the whole of which are prepared with the most scrupu- 
lous attention to wholesomeness and purity. C. and B. have 
for many years enjoyed the high honour of supplying Her 
Majesty's table with their Manufactures. A few of the articles 
most highly recommended are :—Pickles and Tart Fruits of 








Furniture. 


and Bloater Pastes, Strasbourg and other Potted Meats, Calf s. 
foot Jellies of various kinds for table use, M. Sover’s Sauces, 
Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel's 
Sauce, and Payne's Royal Osborne Sauce. To be obtained of 
al] respectable Oilmen, Grocers, &c., and wholesale of 

Csossz & Biackwxut, 21, Subo-square, London, 


Furniture, sent free by post. 


' 
‘ d iption, Royal Table 8S - Bastnce of Sate | - a 
Son? aura, Remesuel pshesion Onepe Merecieaa See | H FAL, & 8068, ILLUSTRATED 


BEDSTEADS.—HEAL & SON'S SHOW ROOMS | 
contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both 
for home use and for tropical climates; handsome Iron Bed- at_in, : 
steads, with brass mountings, and elegantly japanned ; = fuel, and less liability to accident from explosion. 
Iron Bedsteads for servants; every description of Wood Bed- 
stead that is manufactured, in mahogany, birch, walnut-tree 
woods, polished deal and japanned, all fitted with bedding and 
furniture complete, as well as every description of Bedroom 


CATALOGUE, containing Designs and Prices of 100 
Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different articles of Bedroom 


lizat & Sox, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture 
Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


BRASS AND IRON | IMPORTANT TO PROPRIETORS OF STEAM BOILERS. 


VASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 


effectually removes and prevents LyorustaTIon in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, and with great saving 12 


Testimonials from the most eminent engineers, boiler makers, 
millwrights, and manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for- 
warded on application to P. 8. EASTON & G. SPRINGFIELD, 
Sole Meunthetavere and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, Wapping 
Wall, London, E. 


prAloos YS POWDER FOR THE PRE- 
SERVATION OF THE DEAD. 

Sotm Aaents.—Messrs. GARSTIN & CO., Funeral Fur- 

nishers, No. 5, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. Tr 
This estimable Powder, now extensively used in Paris, 18 

strongly reeommended for its efficacious effects in removing 

any unpleasant odour, and also arrests decay. Reduced 

charges—first quality, 21s.; second ditto, 12s. 
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THE IMPROVED PATENT HARMONIUMS: 


MANUFACTURED BY ALEXANDRE & SON, OF PARIS. 


CHIEF WHOLESALE AGENTS: 





METZLER & CO, 


37, 38, & 35, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON,—W. 





ALEXANDRE'’S HARMONTUMS are universally admitted to excel all others in durability, and in the power and quality of their 
tone ; and as they rarely require tuning, and give no trouble in their management, they are coming daily into more general use. 


The following is a complete List of all the Instruments manufactured by them, JSorming a large Assortment, suitable for either 


.1.—In Oak Case, Four Octaves, One Row of Vibrators 


i ) 
° 


Indicator) ... 
Indicator) ... ‘ 


Indicator) 


(Wind Indicator) ... . 
” 


Vibrators 


», 13.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Fourteen Stops (Tremolo) Four Rows of 


Vibrators ... “es er ‘ab ° ove 


2.—In Mahogany Case, Four Octaves, One Row of Vibrators ’ ove ves 
, 3.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators, (Wind 


4,—In Mahogany Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators (W: ind 
5.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Three “Stops, One Row of Vibrators (Wind 

6.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Five Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators ane ees 
7.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Nine Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators _.., 
8.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops, Four Rows of Vibrators oe 


9.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators I 
,, 10.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators 


11.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Five Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators - 
», 12.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Ten Stops (Tremolo) Two Rows of 


the Church, School, or Drawing-Room. 
PRICES. 


eee 6 Guineas. 
* > 


10 





WITH THE PATENT PERCUSSION, OR PIANOFORTE 


HAMMER ACTION. 


The invention of the PatExt Psrcusston Actron has entirely removed the sole objection 
to these admired instruments—want of rapidity of articulation when used for Pianoforte Music. 
It consists of a set of Hammers which strike the Vibrators at the same moment that the air is 
admitted, thus facilitating the execution of the most brilliant and rapid passages, and also pro- 
ducing # fuller and very superior quality of tone, and imparting to this instrument all the 


advantages of the Pianoforte, 
No. 14.—In Rosewood Case, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators 


», 15.—In Rosewood Case, Nine Stops, Two complete Rows of Vibrators ... 

», 16.—In Rosewood Case, Thirteen Stops, Four complete Rows of Vibrators 

» 17.—In Rosewood Case, Twelve Stops, Four complete Rows of Vibrators, and 
1}-octave of Pedals (separate Vibrators), with Bellows Handle ove 


NEW DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, WITH KNEE SWELL, SEPARATE 
HANDLE TO WORK THE BELLOWS, AND PERCUSSION ACTION. 





” THE MOST PERFECT KIND YET MADE. 
12 se No. 18.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators... 24 Guineas. 
», 19.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Eight Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators ae 
: 9 », 20.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Sixteen Stops, Four and a half Rows of 
Bay ™ Vibrators oe eee eee eee ose eee eee see we GD 
eee >” —_——— oer 
13 . HARMONIUMS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CHURCHES 
m AND CHAPELS. 
* O4 No. 21.—In Oak Case, with Gothic Organ Front and Gilt Pipes, rich full tone, 
Fight Stops (Two complete Rows of Vibrators)... vos coe) oee SS Guineas, 
™ »» 22.—In Oak Case, with Gothic Organ Front and Gilt Pipes, rich full tone, with 
Twelve Stops (Four complete Rows of Vibrators) ... eee bas -. 43 9 
+t a a8 - »» 23.—In Oak Case, Polished, with Gothic Organ Front and Gilt Pipes, rich full 
tone, (with Percussion) ... ait oul oe ese ine ose ie 99 
95 24.—In Oak Case, with Twelve Stops (Four complete Rows of Vibrators), with 
1}-Octave of Pedals (separate Vibrators)... eee eee eee eee ” 
») 25.—In Oak Case, with Sixteen Stops (Six complete Rows of Vibrators in the 
Treble, and Four in the Bass), Transposing Action on ”” 











— 


A large assortment of the above-named Instruments always on hand. 
N.B. No extra charge for packing. 








TUTORS FOR THE HARMONIUM. 


: Engel’s Complete Instructions — or without Stops) eee ove oe vee «3a. Od. 
aN ad sa = Guineas. », Complete Instructions for the Drawing-Room Model one oon eee «a 2 ees 
ae 45 ¥ Robinson’s ee geo Instructions, intended for those not acquainted with Music one 28. Od. 
= 2s Frelon’s Method, containing a full explanation of the use of the different Stops, &c. ... 68. Od. 
” And a variety of Harmonium Music by well-known Composers, 





—_—_— —_—_ > ———— 


METZLER & CO. 


37, 38, & 35, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON,—W. 








>= EVERLASTING TEETH— 

THE LATEST DISCOVERY. — Mr. EDWARD 
DAVIESON, Surgeon-Dentist, has introduced a material 
for the construction of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, so extraor- 
dinary that nature appears to have made good the ravages of 
TIME, DISEASE, or ACCIDENT, and when fitted, detec- 
tion is impossible, even though the wearer’s mouth be closely 
examined. The price is so moderate that it is within the 
reach of all, and it is fitted without springs or other unsightly 
fastenings. The removal of stumps is unnecessary, and thus 
all pain is avoided, Mr. Edward Davieson invites one visit of 
inspection to his establishment, which will convince the most 
sceptical of the truth and straightforwardness of this state- 
ment. The LIQUID ENAMEL, for Stopping Decayed 
Teeth, is ENAMEL WHITE, keeps its colour, and lasts for 


ever. It is invaluable for Front Teeth. Attendance daily 
from Ten till Six. Consultations free. Mr. EDWARD 


DAVIESON, Electric Telegraph Office, 448, West Strand, 
London. The descriptive pamphlets free for two stamps. 





Just published, price 1s.; free by post for 14 stamps, 


YHE HAND-BOOK to YOUTH, BEAUTY, 

and REFINEMENT. An Essay on the TEETH and COM- 

PLEXION. By EDWARD DAVIESON, Surgeon Dentist, 
448, WEST STRAND, LONDON. 

Cuarrer I.—Contains a Description and Analysis of Beauty 
and its Manifestations. 

Cuarprer II.—A Treatise on the Teeth; showing how these 
organs may be preserved from decay; an important discovery 
for Artificial Teeth; and a new agent for rendering natural 
ones sound, 

_Cuarter III.—The Complexion; Beauty in the Human 

ace, and how it may be attained. 

Cuarter IV.—Cosmetics; showing how many a beautiful 
complexion has been destroyed. 

Casarter V.—THE FLEUR DE L’AGE; one of tho 
greatest discoveries in the world, by which the coarsest skin 
may be made white, soft, and delicate in an incredibly short 
space of time, &e., &e. 

The work is illustrated with numerous cases. 

London: Hotyoaxr & Co., 147, Fleet-street ; and 
all Booksellers. 

The Author continues to be consulted at his Dental Establish. 
ment, daily from 10 till 6. 448, WEST STRAND, LONDON, 
over the Electrie Telegraph Office. 








_ THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION ! ! 
-ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


remed are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
4. uecy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
ron soften to which we are subject ; being a medicine so uniformly 
oN. ul and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
ae Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 
are J“TON'S Prius act as a powerful tonic and general aperient ; 
ar = in their operation; safe under any circumstances ; 
call lousands of persons can now bear testimony to the 
‘ets to be derived from their use. 
a33: 
old in Bottles at ls 13 1 %e 
wh ir . . 19d., <5. 
tow it} the kingdom. : 
Cautiar " 
be a on. Be sure to ask for “ Nortor’s Prixs,” and do not 
persuaded to purchase the various imitations, 


9d., and 1ls. each, in every 





BY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET, 
was the constant advice of our late lamented statesman, 
Sir Robert Peel. Follow his advice by 
from the EAST INDIA TEA COMPAN 
2s. 4d. per lb. upwards. 
Warehouses—9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate- 
street. 


NEW MUSIC, 


VER the MOUNTAIN—OVER the SEA 
(Song of the Spirit of Air). Composed by Steruen 
Giover. Just published, price 2s. 6d., post-free. 


Anprsoy, Houurer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 


URN, FORTUNE, TURN THY WHEEL. 


New Song. Composed by Jonn Huttan. Words from 
Tennyson's ‘‘Idyls of the King.” Sung with great success by 
Miss Banks. Price 2s. 6d. 

Appison, Hotter, & Lvcas, 210, Regent-street, 


etting your TEAS 
¥ Ail prices, from 

















ENRY FARMERS highly successful Ballad, 
‘*THE LUCKY STARS,” sung by Miss Mascall, 


Apprsoy, Hotter, & Lvcas, 210, Regent-street, London. 


INNING THE GLOVES, and THE 
LOVER OF SEVENTY-TWO. By the Author of 
** The Wishing Gate.” ; 
Mr. J. E. Carpenter has, in these, produced two comic 
Ballads that will rival that far-famed song in popularity. Music 
by Charles Glover. Price 2s. 6d. 


Appisoy, Houirer, & Lvcas, 210, Regent-street, London, 


HARLES W. GLOVER’S NEW DUETS 
** Music’s Mission,” “ The Return of the Flowers,” 
‘* To the Fields, to the Fields,” and “‘ Night and Day.” 3s. each. 


Appison, Hotter, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street, London. 
REKELUL’S BEAUTIFUL STAR IN 
HEAVEN SO BRIGHT. Fantasia on the Popular 


Melody. Price 3s. Also, by the same Composer, HOME, 
SWEET HOME, arranged for the Pianoforte. Price 3s. 


Appison, Hortrer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 














"ALBERT’S “OFF TO CHARLESTOWN 
D QUADRILLES, and ‘OUR RIFLEMEN’S” MARCH, 
each post free for seven stamps, or both for thirteen. Catalogues 
gratis of 3,000 songs and pianoforte pieces. 

London: J. SirGoop, 78, Kennington-cross. 


Also, a Catalogue gratis of best music sent post free, 
at half price. 








LONSDALE’S CATALOGUE OF 

@ UNIQUE, RARE, and INTERESTING PRINTED 

and MANUSCRIPT MUSIC, and Works on that Art, Ancient 
and Modern, gratis on application.—26, Old Bond-street, 











EW SONG—OLD FRIENDS AND 

OTHER DAYS. Composed by W. Vincent Wattacez. 
Price 2s. 6d. This is the last production of the distinguished 
composer of the highly-suceessful Opera of ‘‘ Lurline.”” It is 
written for Miss Fanny Huddart, onl will be found a perfect 
gem by all contralto voices. 


Durr & Honason, 65, Oxford-street. 


EW SONG.—THE DREAM OF OTHER 
DAYS. Composed by Lieut.-Colonel Baver, Grenadier 
Guards. Price 2s. 6d. Colonel Bruce has published several 
songs, but ‘* The Dream of Other Days”’ will eclipse them all, 


Mdlle. Parepa is singing it with the most distinguished success. 
Durr & Honasoy, 65, Oxford-street. 

Ja ee SONG.—-THE BEAUTIFUL EARTH 
FOR ME. Composed by 8. Grover. Price 2s. 6d. 

The extraordinary success of the Songs of the Seasons has sug- 

gested Songs of the Elements. No.1, ‘‘ Earth,” is just pub- 

lished, and is a most pleasing composition, one of Glover's 

happiest conceptions. 


Durr & Honasoy, 65, Oxford-street, 








oe 








HRISTY MINSTRELS NEWEST 
SONGS, as sung by them on their present provincial 
tour. Price 2s. each, post-free. 
DARLING WILLIE: Ballad. 
EMMELINE: Solo and Quartett. 
SHE IS COMING WITH THE SPRING: 
Quartett. 
NEVER MIND: Solo and Quartett. 
ONCE MORE, DEAR ANNIE, I RETURN: Ballad. 
Published only by Metzter & Co., 37, 38, and 35, Great 
“ “ Marlborough-street. 


Solo and 





— ee ——— ———— 


YARIBALDI POLKA. By T. Browye. 
FT Performed with great success at the Floral Hall Con- 
certs; with a splendid [Mlustration, in colours, of Garibaldi’s 
Entry into Naples. Price 3a. 
Merzier & Co., 37, 38, and 35, Great Marlborough-street. 





SA NTA LUCIA. By DAvssoIGNE Menvut. 
An effective and not difficult arrangement for the Piano- 
forte, of this admired Air. Pricé 3s. 
Merzier & Co., 37, 38, and 35, Great Mariborough-street. 
THE CADET CORPS GALOP. By 
C. W. Surru. An effective and spirited Galop, well 
marked for dancing. Splendidly illustrated in colours. Price 
2s. 6d. 


Merzuiger & Co., 37, 38, and 35, Great Marlborongh-street. 
ETZLER & CO’JS JOURNA L FOR 
DRUM AND FIFE BANDS. me. & ~ published. 
r - 


“ i - : P Flutes or 
Containing eight Popular Airs, arranged fo lat 
Fifes, F- Flutes ant Piccolo "ad lib P Bass and Side-Drums., 


Price 2s. each No. 
Merzizr & Co., 








37, 38, and 35, Great Marlborough-street. 
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THE ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, 


CONNECTING 


NEW YORK A 


ND ST. LOUIS, 


BY THE JUNCTION OF THE NEW YORK AND ERIE, AND THE OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILWAYS. 





A CONTINUOUS SIX FEET GAUGE, 
TWELVE HUNDRED MILES, WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARRIAGES. 





ISSUE OF ONE MILLION DOLLARS FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 
BEARING SEVEN PER CENT. INTEREST. 


Payable Half-yearly, on lst JANUARY and. Ist JULY, at the BANK OF LONDON, Threadneedle-street, London ; and at the 
} Banking-house of Messrs. DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & CO., New York. 


The Four Coupons first maturing will bear the Guarantee of the Bank of London, duly endorsed, thus guarding the investment against any 
possibility of default during the construction of the Lines in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 





DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM REYNOLDS, Esq., Meadville, Pa., President. 

HON. GAYLORD CHURCH, Meadville, Pa. 

NATHANIEL MARSH, Esq., New York, Director and Receiver 
New York and Erie Railway. | 

WILLIAM EVANS, Esq., London, Director New York and 
Erie Railway. 


MARVIN KENT, Esq., Ravenna, Ohio. 


BANKERS. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND, London. 
THE BANK OF LONDON, London. 
Messrs. I. BARNED & CO., Liverpool. 
M. L. DE CUADRA, Paris. 


EDW. J. LOWBER, Esq., New York. 
AUGUSTUS F. ALLEN, Esq., New York. 
ROBERT THALLON, Esq., New York. 

W. S. STREATOR, Esq., Dayton, Ohio. 

A. J. PRUDON, Esq., Jamestown, New York. 
D. C. DOANE, Esq., Jamestown, New York. 
HON. JOHN DICK, M.C., Meadville, Pa. 


BROKERS. 
Messrs. HESELTINE & POWELL, London. 
99 HOPE, DODGSON & CO., London. 
MR. E. F. SATTERTHWAITE, London. 
M. PHILIPP NICHOLAS SCHMIDT, Frankfort. 





CONTRACTORS. 


Ex. Senor DON JOSE DE SALAMANCA. 


| WORTHY 8. STREATOR, Esq. 


ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF. 
THOMAS W. KENNARD, Esq., C.E., Great George-street, Westminster. 





TEMPORARY OFFICES—11, ST. HELEN’S-PLACE, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, LONDON. 





Tur Atiantic AND Great Western RatLway—378 miles in length—is the 
middle link of a Grand National Line of 6-feet gauge, 1,200 miles in length, from 
New York through the great States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, to St. Louis; of which about 800 miles have been many years in 
operation. It possesses extraordinary facilities for construction, having no 
tunnels, no deep cuttings, few bridges, and no ferries ; avoiding the Alleghany 
Mountains on the South, and occupying the natural channel of trade between 
them and the Lakes on the North. It traverses some of the most fertile portions 
of New York, Pennsylvania, and the “Garden of Ohio.” It passes through 
the large shire towns or centres of fourteen Counties in the State of Ohio, with 
more than one million of inhabitants, and a taxable property of 260,000,000 dols., 
and accommodates seventeen cities and towns in New York and Pennsylvania, 
heretofore without railway facilities. 

The differing laws of the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, through 
which the line runs, render separate organizations necessary, though practically the 
whole is one line. The present issue is confined to the Bonds of “ New York,” that 
section being now finished; a considerable portion of the works in “ Pennsyl- 
vania”’ is also finished, and the ‘‘ Ohio” section is in a very forward state, and 
can be completed in 1861. As each of these sections is opened, the Bonds will 
be issued to the public, all the funds being provided in the mean time by calls on 
Stock and advances by the Contractors. 

The ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN connects with the New York AnD ERIE 
(of which it is a continuation) at “‘ Salamanca,” about 400 miles from New York ; 
and the New York anp Eriz Ratiway Company deem “ the connection to be of 
such importance, from the large and valuable traffic which it wil\eoncentrate 
and throw on their road, that they have covenanted to pay to the ATLANTIC AND 
Gxeat WESTERN a bonus of 10 per cent. on the gross receipts from freight and 
passengers during five years from completion, and 5 per cent. for another term 
of five years thereafter.” This Bonus is especially appropriated to securing the 
interest on Bonds. 

The association of M. De SaLamanca with the ATLANTIC AND Great WESTERN 
RaiLWay is a voucher that the merits of the enterprise are not overstated, and 


an assurance that the whole line will be rapidly completed and its resources | 


developed. 
The Bonds are secured by a first registered mortgage, constituting a lien on 
jhe income and all carporate rights, privileges, lands, franchises, plant, and 


property of the Railway; and give the holder the right of conversion into shares 
at par until lst January, 1864. 

The Bonds of the present issue are of 1,000 dollars each, redeemable at par in 
twenty years, are transferable without stamp or endorsement, with Interest 
Coupons attached, and will be paid on the lst of January and Ist of JuLy in 
each year, at the Bank or Lonpon, Threadneedle-street, London, and at the 
Banking-house of Messrs. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & Co., New York. 

The Bonds will be issued at 80 per cent., or £180 sterling per Bond—to include 
the Coupon due Ist January, 1861, and will be ready for delivery on lst Novem- 
ber, 1860, or earlier, at the option of the purchaser. 

The road represented by these Bonds is finished, its cost is known and liqui- 
dated, and its interest and dividends will be paid from its actual earnings. 

The value of the security offered may be best appreciated by comparison with 
the four great lines of the same system. 

The Total Income of theso lines, for the last four years, has been as follows :— 


ERIE. PENNSYLVANIA. BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
AND OHIO. CENTRAL. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1856 ...... 6,349,050 ...... 4,720,193 suse 4,385,951 ...... 7,773,169 
 ~gsetus 5,742,606 ...... 4,855,669 ...... 4,616,998 ...... 8,027,251 
ED éadvas 5,151,616 ...... 5,185,330 ...... 3,856,485 ...... 6,528,412 
Be  bacece 4,482,149 ...... 5,362,355 _ ...... 3,618,618 ...... 6,200,845 


And these receipts, divided by the mileage obtaining traffic, give the following 
receipts per mile :— 

















ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA. BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
AND OHIO. CENTRAL. 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
Pe \"agenas i re rk een eS 12,518 
we eéaene 10,164 —....... 13,088 __...... BER. acnace 13,268 
EE tae SE = ok seas 13,976 __...... See 10,799 
| Be: * sociae - 2 14,453... ee 10,2 19 
Average ... fl: a ae. ecsnee BOGE ceesee 11,788 


The contract cost of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway is 37,000 dols. 
per mile, say £7,400 sterling. Hence, an average receipt per annum equivalent 
to that of these four great lines, will give an annual return upon the whole cost, 
Capital and Bonds, of 17°35 per cent., allowing 50 per cent. for working expenses. 





17 SE 61 


Applications for Bonds must be made to the Brokers. Copies of the Prospectus, with Map, and the Reports of the Engineer-in-Chief, 
can be had from the Brokers, or at the Offices of the Company, No. 11, St. Heren’s Puiace, Lonpon. 





—— 








—— 





Lospox :—Printed by Witttam peer at the Printing Office of Cox & Wxas, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Linooln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex ; and published by 
the said W, Littis, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—SagvgpaY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1960, ; 
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